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Labor  Bulletins  . 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

These  Bulletins  contain  a  large  variety  of  interesting  and  pertinent  matter  on  tlie  Social 
and  Industi-ial  Condition  of  the  Workingman,  together  with  leading  articles  on  the  Condi- 
tion of  Employment,  Earnings,  etc.  The  following  numbers  are  the  only  ones  now  remain, 
ing  in  print,  and  will  be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  live  cents  each  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

-Convention  of  Iiabor 


JTo.  81,  Majr,  1904.  City  Labor  in 
Massachusetts  —  Review  of  Employment 
and  Earnings  for  Six  Months  ending  April 
30, 1904— Average  Retail  Prices  in  17  Cities 

—  Bi-monthly  Record  of  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs—Editorial, Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones  — In- 
dustrial Agreements  —  Current  Comment  on 
Labor  Questions :  Open  and  Closed  Shop  — 
Labor  Legislation  in  Other  States  and 
Foreign  Countries  —  Recent  Legal  Labor 
Decisions  —  Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor, 
Industrial,  Sociological,  and  General  Mat- 
ters of  Public  Interest  —  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts. 

No.  32,  July,  1904.  Child  Labor  in 
the  United  States  and  Massachusetts— Net 
Profits  of  Labor  and  Capital  — The  Inherit- 
ance Tax  — Absence  after  Pay  Day  — Pay 
of  Navy  Yard  Workmen  — Labor  Legisla- 
tion in  Massachusetts  for  1904  — Industrial 
Agreements  — Current  Comment  on  Labor 
Questions:  Eight-hour  Workday  —  Recent 
Legal  Labor  Decisions  — Excerpts  Relating 
to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  Gen- 
eral Matters  of  Public  Interest  — Statistical 
Abstracts. 

No.  30,  Jane,  1905.  Tramps  and 
Vagrants.  Census  of  1905  — The  Loom  Sys- 
tem-Weekly Day  of  Rest— Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labor  on  Public  Works  —  The  Cen- 
SUB  Enumerators  of  1905  — Average  Retail 
Prices,  October  and  April  — Semi-annual 
Record  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts :  Six  Months 
ending  April  30, 1905  —  Labor  Legislation  in 
Massachusetts  for  1905— Current  Comment 
on  Labor  Questions:  Profit  Sharing  — In- 
dustrial Agreements  — Recent  Legal  Labor 
Decisions — Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor,  In- 
dustrial, Sociological,  and  General  Matters 
of  Public  Interest  — Statistical  Abstracts. 

No.  42,  July,  1906.  Non-Collectable 
Indebtedness  —  Pawnbrokers'  Pledges  — 
Hours  of   Labor  in  Certain   Occupations 

—  Labor  Legislation  in  1906  —  Current  Com- 
ment on  Labor  Questions :  The  Inheritance 
Tax  —  Industrial  Information  —  Industrial 
Agreements  —  Trade  Union  Notes  —  Recent 
Legal  Labor  Decisions  — Excerpts  Relating 
to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  Gen- 
eral Matters  of  Public  Interest  — Statistical 
Abstracts. 

No.  43,  September,  1906.  Organi- 
zation  of  Trade  Schools  — Textile  Schools 


in  the  United  States - 
Bureaus  —  Maternity  Aid  —  Stone-meal  as  a 
Fertilizer  — Injunctions  against  Strikes  and 
Lockouts — Industrial  Information  —  Indus- 
trial Agreements  — Trade  Union  Notes  — 
Recent  Legal  Labor  Decisions— Excerpts 
—Statistical  Abstracts  —Trade  Union  Direc- 
tory for  1906. 

No.  45,  January,  1907.  Income  and 
Inheritance  Taxes  — Cliild  Labor  and  the 
Census  — Cotton  Manufacturing  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1850  and  1905  — Railroad  Pen- 
sions in  the  United  States  and  Canada  — 
Convict  Labor  in  Massachusetts  — The  Pres- 
ident on  Labor  Matters  —  Trade  Union 
Notes  — Recent  Court  Decisions  Relating  to 
Labor  —  Industrial  Agreements  —  CuiTent 
Comment:  Old-age  Pensions  — Excerpts  — 
Statistical  Abstracts  — Magazine  Articles 
on  Labor  Topics,  1906. 

No.  46,  February,  1907.  Unemploy- 
ment in  Massachusetts  —  State  Free  Em- 
ployment Office  —  Insui-ance  against  Un- 
employment in  Foreign  Countries  —  The 
Metropolitan  District  —  Population :  Boston 
and  Massachusetts  —  Labor  Legislation: 
United  States  and  Canada,  1906  —  Industrial 
Agreements  —  Excerpts  —  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts—  Industrial  Information. 

No.  47,  Marcli,  1907.  Boston's  Tax- 
payers—Distributive  Co-operation  in  New 
England  — Industrial  Education  for  Shoe 
Workers  —  Technical  Education:  England 
and  the  United  States  — Females  in  Gainful 
Occupations,  1895, 1905— Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs :  Massachusetts,  1905-06.  —  State  Free 
Employment  Office— Labor  Legislation  in 
Foreign  Countries,  1906  —  Current  Com- 
ment: Large  versus  Small  Families  — Trade 
Union  Notes  —  Industrial  Agreements  — 
Recent  Court  Decisions  Relating  to  Labor 
—  Excerpts  —  Statistical  Abstracts  —  Indus- 
trial Information. 

No.  48,  April,  1907.  Manufactures: 
Massachusetts  and  Other  States,  No.  1, 
Comparison  for  Certain  Industries  —  The 
German  Workman  —  Business  Advertis- 
ing—Postal Savings  Banks— State  Free 
Employment  Office  —  Trade  Union  Notes  — 
Industrial  Agreements  — Recent  Court  De- 
cisions Relating  to  Labor  —  Excerpts  — 
Statistical  Abstracts— Industrial  Informa- 
tion. 
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MANUFACTURES: 

MASSACHUSETTS    AND    OTHER    STATES,  1900-1905. 
No.  2.    Comparison  for  300  Cities. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  goods  made  in  300  cities 
and  towns  having  a  population  of  8,000  or  more,  according  to  the  Federal 
Census  of  1900.  The  figures  are  presented  for  the  two  census  years  1900 
and  1905,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  latter  year  as  com- 
pared with  former  year  expressed  in  amounts  and  percentages.  They  are 
arranged  according  to  the  rank  as  shown  by  the  product  in  the  year  1905. 
The  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  in  order  to  be  readily  seen  are 
printed  in  full-face  type. 

The  city  of  Boston  ranks  fifth  in  the  list  and  produced  1.25  per  cent 
of  the  total  product  in  1900  and  the  same  percentage  in  1905. 


Rank 

in 

Value  of  Goods  Made 

Increase  in  1905  as 
Compared  with  1900 

Cities,  Towns,  and  states. 

1905 

1900 

1905 

Amounts 

Percent- 
ages 

New  Yck,  N.  Y 

1 

$1,172,870,261 

$1,526,523,006 

$353,652,745 

30.15 

Chicago,  111., 

2 

797,879,141 

955,036,277 

157,157,136 

19.70 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,   . 

3 

519,981,812 

591,388,078 

71,406,206 

13.73 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

4 

193,732,788 

267.307,038 

73,574,250 

37.98 

Boston,  3Iaiis.,   . 

5 

162,764,523 

184,351,163 

21,586,640 

13.26 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

6 

126,156,839 

172,115,101 

45,958,262 

36.43 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,     . 

7 

141,677,997 

166,059,050 

24,381,053 

17.21 

Pittsburg,  Pa., 

8 

165,002,687 

165,428,881 

426,194 

0.26 

Baltimore,  Md., 

9 

135,107,626 

151,646,580 

16,438,954 

12.17 

Newark,  N.  J., 

10 

112,728,045 

150,055,227 

37,327,182 

33.11 

BufTalo,  N.  Y., 

11 

105,627,182 

147,377,873 

41,750,691 

39.53 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,     . 

12 

110,854,102 

138,881,545 

28,027,443 

25.28 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

13 

107,023,507 

137,788,233 

30,764,666 

28.75 

Detroit,  Mich., 

14 

88,365,924 

128,761,658 

40,395,734 

45.71 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

15 

94,407,774 

121,593,120 

27.185,346 

28.80 

Kansas  City,  Kan., 

16 

80,023,107 

96,473,050 

16.449,943 

20.56 

Providence,  R.  I.,   . 

17 

78,657,103 

91,980,963 

13,323,860 

16.94 

New  Orleans,  La.,  . 

18 

57,446,116 

84,604,006 

27,167,890 

47.28 

Louisville,  Ky., 

19 

66,110,474 

83,204,125 

17,093,651 

25.86 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,    . 

20 

59,668,959 

82,747,370 

23,078,411 

38.68 

Indianapolis,  Ind., 

21 

59,322,234 

82,227,950 

22.905,716 

38.61 

Jersey  Citv,  N.  J.,  . 

22 

72,929,690 

75,740,934 

2,811,244 

3.85 

South  Omaha,  Neb., 

23 

69,508,899 

67,415,177 

1  2,093,722 

1  3.01 

Peoria,  111.,     . 

24 

44,569,371 

60,920,411 

16,351,040 

36.69 

Bayonne,  N.  J., 

25 

38,601,429 

60,633,761 

22,032,332 

57.08 

1  Decrease. 
[2731 
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Cities,  Towns,  and  States. 


Iiynn,  Mass., 

Paierson,  N.  J., 
Omaha,  Neb., 
'Worcester,  ]?Ii»s8., 

Youngstown,  Ohio, 
Ijanreuce,  Mass., 
liowell,  Mass.,  . 

Allegheny,  Pa., 
Toledo,  Ohio, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,. 
Fall  KiTer,  Mass., 
Cambridge,  Mass., 
Columbus,  Ohio, 
New  Haven,  Conn., 
Dayton,  Ohio, 
St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Brocktou,  Mass., 
East  St.  Louis,  111., 
Denver,  Col., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  . 
Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,   . 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
Akron,  Ohio, . 
Joliet,  111.,      . 
Camden,  N.  J., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,       . 
Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
Trenton,  N.  J., 
Waterbury,  Conn.,. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  . 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Reading,  Pa., 

Holyoke,  Mass., 
Manchester,  N.  H., 
Wilmington,  Del.,   . 
Kew  Bedford,  Mass. 

Newcastle,  Pa., 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,      . 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  . 

Johnstown,  Pa., 

Portland,  Ore., 

Anaconda,  Mont.,   . 

Duquesne,  Pa., 

Richmond,  Va., 

Hartford,  Conn., 

Springflelfl,  Mass., 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.,    . 

Atlanta,  Ga., 

Seattle,  Wash., 

Haverliill,  Mass., 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  . 

Nashville,  Tenn.,     . 

McKeesport,  Pa.,    . 

Somerville,  Mass., 

Utica,  N.Y.,. 

Tacoma,  Wash., 

Passaic,  N.  J., 

Memphis,  Tenn.,     . 

Scranton,  Pa., 

Albany,  N.  Y., 

Erie,  Pa.,.      . 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,. 

Evansville,  Ind., 

Ansonia,  Conn., 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Harrisburg,  Pa., 

Allen  town.  Pa., 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 

Chester,  Pa.,  . 

Racine,  Wis., 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  . 

Steelton,  Pa., 

Dallas,  Tex., 

IVatertown,  Mass., 

Fitcbbiarg:,  Mass., 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  . 

Rockford,  111., 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  . 
Des  Moines,  la., 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
New  Britain,  Conn., 

■Sioux  City,  la., 


Rank 

in 
1905 


26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 


Value  of  Goods  Made 


1900 


$39,347,493 

48,502,044 
38,074,244 
46,793,372 
33,908,459 
41,741,980 
41,202,984 
53,195,378 
31,976,094 
33,536,276 
39,102,710 
29,092,103 
34,748,433 
34,899,437 
31,015,293 
30,056,079 
24,855,362 
32,400,957 
37,906,171 
23,588,653 
26,546,297 
15,133,696 
14,061,072 
22,015,643 
26,131,625 
17,969,954 
17,303,690 
17,604,859 
28,458,068 
30,330,300 
28,738,800 
22,228,487 
32,682,061 
24,092,610 
24,628,345 
30,586,810 
23,397,491 
20,015,798 
22,861,375 
26,295,629 
21,364,745 
16,903,707 
21,002,055 
20,333,476 
23,048,353 
23,828,961 
18,155,071 
19,271,582 
14,418,834 
15,322,531 
23,418,790 
15,074,345 
15,301,096 
36,058,447 
20,064,519 
16,479,327 
10,301,353 
12,804,805 
14,233,483 
24,741,837 
17,268,690 
16,492,886 
14,744,900 
12,167,524 
18,515,043 
16,426,408 
14,995,827 
14,990,437 

8,540,184 
14,940,165 
11,676,150 
11,135.435 
14,034,342 

9,488,252 

5,330,026 
13,008,021 
12,959,866 
11,021,550 

9,964,054 
10,517,886 
11,262.672 

8,396,495 
10,643,310 
11,096,030 
14,227,068 


1905 


$55,003,023 

54,673,083 

54,003,704 

52,144,965 

48,126,885 

48,036,593 

46,879,212 

45,830,272 

44,823,004 

44,586,519 

43,473,105 

42,407,064 

40,435,531 

39,666,118 

39,596,773 

38,318,704 

37,790,982 

37,586,198 

36,660,410 

35,573,049 

34,823,751 

34,814,475 

34,800,402 

34,004,243 

33,788,700 

33,587,273 

33,548,688 

33,084,451 

32,719,945 

32,367,359 

31,860,829 

31,032,589 

30,848,175 

30,731,332 

30,696,926 

30,390,039 

29,469,349 

29,433,635 

29,300,801 

29.291,654 

28,891,806 

28,651,321 

28,581,530 

28,494,303 

28,202,607 

25,973,651 

25,860,250 

25,846,899 

25,745,650 

25,406,574 

24,446,594 

23,297,475 

23,109,601 

23,054,412 

22,955,197 

22,880,317 

22,803,169 

22,782,725 

21,346,817 

20,453,285 

20,208,715 

19,911,567 

19,260,537 

19,201,716 

19,132,455 

18,359,159 

17,146,338 

10,966,550 

16,915.7 

16,644 

16,45o.    ,.^ 

16,279,706 

15,745,628 

15,627,668 

15,524.675 

15,390,507 

15,321,151 

15,276,129 

15,275,411 

15,193,909 

15,129,562 

15,084,958 

15,007,276 

14,969,543 

14,760,761 


Increase  in 

1905  AS 

Compared  with  1900 

Amounts 

Percent- 

ages 

$15,655,530 

39.79 

6,171,039 

12.72 

15,929,460 

41.84 

5,351,593 

11.44 

14,218,426 

41.93 

6,294,613 

15.08 

5,676,228 

13.78 

1  7,365,106 

1  13.85 

12,846,910 

40.18 

11,050,243 

32.95 

4,370,395 

11.18 

13,314,961 

45.77 

5,687,098 

16.37 

4,766,681 

13.66 

8,581,480 

27.67 

8,262,625 

27.49 

12,935,620 

52.04 

5,186,241 

16.00 

1  1,245,761 

13.29 

11,984,396 

60.81 

8.277.454 

31.18 

19,680,779 

130.05 

20,739,330 

147.49 

11,988,600 

54.45 

7,657,075 

29.30 

15,617,319 

86.91 

16,244,998 

93.88 

16,479,592 

87.93 

4,261,877 

14.98 

2,037,059 

6.72 

3,122,029 

10.86 

8,804,102 

39.61 

1  1,833,886 

15.61 

6,638,722 

27.56 

6,068,581 

24.64 

1  196,771 

10.64 

6,071,858 

25.95 

9,417,837 

47.05 

6,439,426 

28.17 

2,996,025 

11.39 

7,627,061 

35.23 

11,747,614 

69.60 

7,579,475 

36.09 

8,160,827 

40.13 

6,154,254 

22.36 

2,144,690 

9.00 

7,705,179 

42.44 

6,575,317 

34.12 

11,326,816 

78.66 

10,084,043 

65.81 

1,027,804 

4.39 

8,223,130 

54.55 

7,808,505 

51.03 

1  13,004,035 

136.06 

2,890,678 

14.41 

6,400,990 

38.84 

12,501,816 

121.36 

9,977,920 

77.92 

7,113,334 

49.98 

1  4,288,552 

1  17.33 

2,940,025 

17.03 

3,418.6«l 

20.73 

4,5ig^';tJ7 

30.63 

7,034,192 

67.81 

617,412 

3.33 

1,932,761 

11.77 

2,150,611 

14.34 

1,976,113 

13.18 

8,375,602 

98.07 

1,704,677 

11.41 

4,782,815 

40.96 

5,144,271 

46.20 

1,711,286 

12.19 

6,139,416 

64.71 

10,194,649 

191.27 

2,382,486 

18.32 

2,361,285 

18.22 

4,254,679 

38.60 

6,311,357 

53.31 

4,676.023 

44.46 

3,866,890 

34.33 

6,688,463 

79.66 

4,363,966 

41.00 

3,803,513 

34.82 

533,683 

3.75 
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Cities,  Towns,  and  States. 

Rank 

Value  of  Goods  Made 

Increase  in  1905  as 
Compared  with  1900 

in 

1905 

1900 

1905 

Amounts 

Percent- 
ages 

Lancaster,  Pa.,        .... 

111 

$12,750,429 

$14,647,681 

$1,897,252 

14.88 

Lorain,  Ohio, 

112 

9,481,388 

14,491,091 

5,009,703 

52.84 

Topeka,  Kan., 

113 

8,356,774 

14,448,869 

0,092,095 

72.90 

Altoona,  Pa., 

114 

11,273,287 

14,349,963 

3,076,676 

27.29 

York,  Pa.,      . 

115 

10,559,780 

14,258,696 

3,698,916 

35.03 

Hoboken,  N.  J..       . 

116 

10,483,079 

14,077,305 

3,594,220 

34.29 

Hamilton,  Ohio, 

117 

10,055,486 

13,992,574 

3,337,088 

31.32 

Binshamton,  N.  Y.,      . 

118 

10,539,242 

13,907,403 

3.308,101 

31.96 

Clielsea,  Mass., 

119 

9,518,700 

13,879,159 

4,360,459 

45.81 

Meriden,  Conn., 

120 

11,750,440 

13,763,548 

2,013,108 

17.13 

Davenport,  la.. 

121 

9,872,327 

13,695,978 

3,823,051 

38.73 

Springfield,  Ohio,    . 

122 

12,115,941 

13,654,423 

1,538,482 

12.70 

Tauuton,  Mass., 

123 

11,544,150 

13,644,586 

2,100,436 

18.19 

Houston,  Tex., 

124 

7,491,971 

13,564,019 

0,072,048 

81.05 

Auburn,  N.  Y., 

125 

9,575,000 

13,420,863 

3,845,803 

40.17 

Great  Falls,  Mont., 

126 

9,334,378 

13,291,979 

3,957,601 

42.40 

Moline,  111.,    . 

127 

9,302,054 

13,158,429 

3,856,375 

41.46 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,. 

128 

7,186,368 

13,141,767 

5,955,399 

82.87 

Nashua,  N.  H., 

129 

10,096,064 

12,858,382 

2,762,318» 

27.36 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,    . 

130 

0,201,840 

12,432,880 

6,231,040 

100.47 

Steubenville,  Ohio, 

131 

4,547,049 

12,309,677 

7,822,628 

172.04 

Kenosha,  Wis., 

132 

7,333,653 

12,362,000 

5,028,947 

68.57 

Battle  Creek,  Mich., 

133 

6,301,000 

12,298,244 

5,997,244 

95.18 

iSalem,  Mass.,    . 

134 

10,711,026 

12,202,217 

1,491,191 

13.92 

William-sport,  Pa., 

135 

9,725,720 

11,738,473 

2,012,747 

20.70 

St.  Joseph,  Mo., 

136 

11,361,939 

11,573,720 

211,781 

1.86 

Winston,  N.  C, 

137 

4,887,649 

11,353,296 

6,465,647 

132.29 

Tampa,  Fla., . 

138 

7,082,693 

11,204,123 

4,181,430 

59.04 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,    . 

139 

8,616,765 

11,240.893 

2,024,128 

30 ,  45 

Maiden.  Mass., 

140 

6,602.462 

11,235,635 

4,633,173 

70.17 

Plyinonth,  Mass., 

141 

5,530,015 

11,115,713 

5,585,698 

101.01 

Naugatuck,  Conn.,. 

142 

8,886,076 

11,009,573 

2,122,897 

23.89 

Quincy,  111.,   . 

143 

7,918,728 

10,748,224 

2,829,496 

35.73 

Bellaire,  Ohio, 

144 

8,837,046 

10,712,438 

1,874,792 

21.21 

Canton,  Ohio, 

145 

9,575,473 

10,591,143 

1,015,070 

10.61 

Saginaw,  Mich., 

146 

8,652,978 

10,403,508 

1,750,530 

20.23 

Ottumwa,  la.. 

147 

8,683,006 

10,374,183 

1,091,177 

19.48 

.Jamestown,  N.  Y., 

148 

7,731,083 

10,349,752 

2,018,669 

33.87 

Sacramento,  Cal.,    . 

149 

9,494,633 

10,319,416 

824,783 

8.69 

Cohoes,  N.  Y., 

150 

11,031,169 

10,289,822 

1  741,347 

>  6.72 

Peabody,  Mass., 

151 

6,943,736 

10,236,669 

3,292,933 

47.42 

Duluth,  Minn., 

152 

7,810,737 

10,139,009 

2,328,272 

29.81 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,     . 

153 

6,906,757 

10,080,648 

3,179,891 

46.04 

Attlebbi-uagb,  Mass. 

, 

154 

8,751,427 

10,050,384   : 

1,298,957 

14.84 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,       . 

155 

5,225,990 

9,909,260 

4,083,204 

89 .  61 

Fresno,  Cal., 

156 

2,752,201 

9,849,001 

7,090,800 

257.86 

Torrington,  Conn., 

157 

9,178,320 

9, (■•74,1 24 

496,804 

6.40 

Melrose,  Mass., 

158 

3,416,240 

9,450.929 

6,034,689 

176.65 

Elgin,  111.,       . 

159 

6,386,243 

9,349,274 

2,903.031 

40.40 

GloversviUe,  N.  Y., 

160 

9,070,520 

9,340,763 

270.243 

2.98 

Dubuque,  la., 

161 

9,651,247 

9,279,414 

1371,833 

13.85 

Portland,  Me., 

102 

7,333,750 

9,132,801 

1,799,051 

24.53 

Oakland,  Cal., 

163 

5,368,258 

9,072,539 

3,704,281 

09.00 

Newport  News,  Va., 

164 

5,937,820 

9,053,906 

3,110,080 

52.48 

Qaincy,  Mass., 

165 

3,011,950 

8,982,446 

5,970,496 

198.23 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 

166 

5,791,321 

8,916,983 

3.125,062 

53.97 

Spokane,  Wash.,      . 

167 

3,756,119 

8,830,852 

5,074,733 

135.11 

Augusta,  Ga., 

168 

7,984,324 

8,829,305 

844,981 

10.58 

Oshkosh,  Wis., 

169 

8,080,999 

8,796,705 

715,706 

8.86 

Alton,  111.,      . 

170 

4,250,389 

8,696,814 

4,446,425 

104.61 

Decatur,  111., . 

171 

5,133,677 

8,067,302   i 

3,.'')33,625 

68.83 

Rome,  N.  Y.. 

172 

5,548,622 

8,031,427 

3,082,805 

56.56 

PIttsfleld,         ss.. 

173 

5,753,546 

8,577,358 

2,823,812 

49.08 

Middletown,  Ohio, 

174 

5,800,095 

8,537,993 

2,737,898 

47.20 

Lewiston,  Me., 

175 

7,778,941 

8,527,049 

748,708 

9.62 

Harrison,  N.  J., 

176 

6,086,477 

8,408,924 

2,322,447 

38.16 

Waterto%\Ti,  N.  Y.,. 

177 

6,887,831 

8,371,018 

1,483,787 

21.54 

Jackson,  Mich., 

178 

6,709,995 

8,348,125 

1,038,130 

24.41 

Anderson,  Ind., 

179 

8,295,533 

8,314,700 

19,227 

0.23 

Lima,  Ohio,    . 

180 

6,222,432 

8,155,586 

1,933,154 

31.07 

Pottstown,  Pa., 

181 

7,357,503 

8,144,723 

787,220 

10.70 

LaCrosse,  Wis., 

182 

7,676,581 

8,139,432 

462,851 

6.03 

Danbury,  Conn., 

183 

6,527,163 

8.065,652 

1,538,489 

23.57 

North  Adams,  Mass. 

184 

10,741,495 

8,035,705 

1  2,705,790 

1  25.19 

Stockton,  Cal., 

185 

5,525,391 

8,029,490 

2.604,099 

45.32 

Portsmouth,  Ohio, 

186 

6,658,441 

7,970,674 

1,312,233 

19.71 

Winona,  Minn., 

187 

6,013,517 

7,850,236 

1,836,719 

30.54 

Chicopee,  Mass., 

188 

5,388,930 

7,715,653 

2,326,723 

43.18 

Hammond,  Ind.,     . 

189 

25,070,551 

7,671,203 

I  17,399,348 

1  69.40 

Birmingham,  Ala., 

190 

8,599,418 

7,592,958 

1  1,006,460 

1  11.70 

Oswego,  N.  Y., 

191 

7,486,037 

7,592,125 

105,488 

1.41 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

192 

4,278,926 

7,543,983 

3,265,067 

70.31 

lieoniinster,  Mass., 

193 

5,396,528 

7,501,720 

2,105.192 

39.01 

Marlborongrli,  Mass., 

194 

4,498,385 

7,468,849 

2,970,464 

66.03 

San  Antonio,  Tex., 

195 

5,988,681 

7,402,262 

1,413,581 

23.60 
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Cities,  Towns,  and  States. 

Rank 

Value  of  Goods  Made 

Increase  in  1905  as 
Compared  with  1900 

in 

1905 

1900 

1905 

Amounts 

Percent- 
ages 

Wichita,  Kan.,        .... 

196 

$3,329,097 

$7,389,844 

$4,060,747 

121.98 

Mansfield,  Ohio, 

197 

6,076,124 

7,353,678 

1,277,454 

21.02 

Aurora,  111.,    . 

198 

6,638,191 

7,329,028 

1,690,837 

29.99 

Macon,  Ga.,   . 

199 

5,451,900 

7,297,347 

1,845,447 

33.85 

Peekskill,  N.  Y.,      . 

200 

1,782,977 

7,251,897 

5,468,920 

306.73 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 

201 

5,576,562 

7,206,914 

1,630,352 

29.24 

IValtliaiii,  mass.. 

202 

5,889,792 

7,149,697 

1,259,905 

21.39 

Newbury,  N.  Y., 

203 

5,357,742 

7,142,327 

1,784,686 

33.31 

Columbus,  Ga., 

204 

5,061,485 

7,079,702 

2,018,217 

39.87 

Warwick,  R.  I.,       . 

205 

6,019,989 

7,051,971 

1,031,982 

17.14 

Zanesville,  Ohio, 

206 

5,708,137 

7,047,637 

1,339,500 

23.47 

Elmira,  N.  Y., 

207 

6,590,603 

6,984,095 

387,492 

5.87 

Lebanon,  Pa., 

208 

7,658,296 

6,978,458 

1  679,838 

18.88 

Biddeford,  Me., 

209 

5,472,254 

6,948,722 

1,476,468 

26.98 

Gloucester,  Mass.,     . 

210 

6,292,772 

6,920,984 

628,212 

9.98 

Lansing,  Mich., 

211 

2,942,306 

6,887,415 

3,945,109 

134.08 

Butler,  Pa 

212 

1,403,026 

6,832,007 

5,428,981 

386.95 

Newbury |iort,  Blaas., 

213 

5,140,554 

6,809,979 

1,669,425 

32.48 

Hyde  Parh,  9Iass.,    . 

214 

4,383,959 

6,739,307 

2,355,348 

53.73 

Richmond,  Ind., 

215 

4,753,546 

6,731,740 

1,978,194 

41.62 

Kewanee,  111., 

216 

4,166,098 

6,729,381 

2,563,283 

61.53 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J., 

217 

4,584,886 

6,684,173 

2,099,287 

45.79 

Appleton,  Wis., 

218 

3,861,284 

6,672,457 

2,811,173 

72.80 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

, 

219 

6,293,686 

6,499,312 

206,626 

3.27 

Muncie,  Ind., 

220 

7,041,676 

6,476,267 

1  665,409 

18.03 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 

221 

4,749,165 

6,437,090 

1,687,925 

35.54 

Auburn,  Me., 

222 

5,965,633 

6,407,157 

441,624 

7.40 

San  Jose,  Cal., 

223 

3,291,641 

6,388,445 

3,096,804 

94.08 

Concord,  N.  H., 

224 

4,210,522 

6,387,372 

2,176,860 

51.70 

Superior,  Wis., 

225 

6,835,496 

6,356,981 

1  478,515 

1  7.00 

Burlington,  Vt., 

226 

6,066,184 

6,355,764 

289,670 

4.77 

Savannah,  Ga., 

227 

3,750,000 

6,340,004 

2,590,004 

69.07 

Muskegon,  Mich.,    . 

228 

4,527,467 

6,319,441 

1,791,974 

39.58 

Michigan  City,  Ind., 

229 

6,032,301 

6,314,226 

281,925 

4.67 

Flint,  Mich.,  . 

230 

4,713,044 

6,177,170 

1,464,126 

31.07 

Orange,  N.  J., 

231 

2,995,688 

6,150,635 

3,154,947 

105.32 

ETerett,  Mass., 

232 

4,437,180 

6,135,650 

1,698,470 

38.28 

Elwood,  Ind., 

233 

9,433,513 

6,111,083 

1  3,322,430 

135.22 

Covington,  Ky., 

234 

5,478,764 

6,099,715 

620,951 

11.33 

Dover,  N.  H., 

235 

5,440,353 

6,042,901 

602,548 

11.08 

Norwich,  Conn., 

236 

5,935,160 

6,022,391 

87,231 

1.47 

Charleston,  S.  C,    . 

237 

5.713,315 

6,007,094 

293,779 

5.14 

Berlin,  N.  H., 

238 

5,985,306 

5,989,119 

3,813 

0.06 

Warren,  Pa., 

239 

3,681,254 

5,976,905 

2,295,651 

62.36 

West  Hoboken,  N.  J., 

240 

4,769,436 

5,947,267 

1,177,831 

24.70 

Norristown,  Pa., 

241 

4,106,834 

5,925,243 

1,818,409 

44.28 

Norfolk,  Va., 

242 

4,691,779 

5,900,129 

1,208,350 

25.75 

Petersburg,  Va., 

243 

5,293,527 

5,890,574 

597,047 

11.28 

Stamford,  Conn.,     . 

244 

3,920,010 

5,890,416 

1,970,406 

50.27 

Webster,  Mass., 

245 

4,007,872 

5,867,769 

1,859,897 

46.41 

W^estfleld,  Mass., 

246 

4,440,797 

5,818,130 

1,377,333 

31.02 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,     . 

247 

5,352,609 

5,807,980 

455,311 

8.51 

Pottsville,  Pa., 

248 

4,829,800 

5,805,788 

975,982 

20.21 

Springfield,  111.,       . 

249 

3,467,045 

5,796,637 

2,329,692 

67.19 

Burlington,  la.. 

250 

4,450,380 

5,779,337 

1,328,957 

29.86 

Bloomington,  111.,   . 

251 

3,011,899 

5,777,060 

2,765,161 

91.81 

Nortbanipton,  Mass. 

, 

252 

4,706,820 

5,756,381 

1,049,561 

22.30 

Fort  Worth,  Tex., 

253 

3,487,544 

5,668,391 

2,180,847 

62.53 

Easton,  Pa.,  . 

254 

5,424,668 

5,654,594 

229,926 

4.24 

Bay  City,  Mich.,      . 

255 

5,775,525 

5,620.866 

1  154,669 

12.68 

Newark,  Ohio, 

256 

2,879,368 

5,612,587 

2,733,219 

94.92 

Middletown,  Conn., 

257 

4,152,071 

5,604,676 

1,452,606 

34.99 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 

258 

2,860,742 

5,699,606 

2,738,864 

95.74 

Roanoke,  Va., 

259 

5,397,993 

5,544,907 

146,914 

2.72 

Phoenixville,  Pa.,    . 

260 

3,321,599 

6,499,891 

2,178,292 

65.68 

Afiains,  Mass.,   . 

261 

3,894,071 

5,492,001 

1,597,930 

41.03 

Cliuton,  Mass., 

262 

5,042,549 

5,457,865 

415,316 

8.24 

Leadville,  Colo., 

263 

5,882,949 

5,445,586 

1  437,363 

17.43 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  . 

264 

1,798,607 

5,340,264 

3,541,657 

196.91 

Rock  Island,  111.,     . 

265 

4,621,530 

5,332,967 

711,437 

15.39 

Springfield,  Mo., 

266 

3,433,800 

5,293,315 

1,859,515 

54.15 

Newport,  Ky., 

267 

3,547,667 

5,231,084 

1,683,417 

47.45 

lincoln.  Neb., 

268 

2,763,484 

5,222,620 

2,469,136 

88.99 

Central  Falls,  R.  I., 

269 

4,511,182 

5,090,984 

679,802 

12.85 

Muscatine,  la.. 

270 

5,219,787 

5,039,640 

1  180,147 

13.45 

East  Providence,  R.  I., 

271 

5,347,316 

5,035,288 

1  312,028 

15.84 

Oardner,  Mass., 

272 

4,386,077 

5,019,019 

632,942 

14.43 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,     . 

273 

3,952,340 

5,000,922 

1,048,682 

26.53 

Lynchburg,  Va., 

274 

2,993,551 

4,966,435 

1,971,884 

65.87 

Geneva,  N.  Y., 

275 

2,716,145 

4.951,964 

2,235,819 

82.32 

Mobile,  Ala., 

276 

3,485,669 

4,942,331 

1.456,662 

41.79 

WeyiuoutU,  Mass., 

277 

5,388,531 

4,921,955 

1  466,576 

■8.66 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  . 

278 

6,228,808 

4,907,636 

1  1,321,272 

121.21 

Clinton,  la.,   . 

279 

6,203,316 

4,906,356 

>  1,296,961 

1 20.91 

Willimantic,  Conn., 

280 

3,022,862 

4,902,447 

1,879,685 

62.18 

1  Decrease. 
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Cities,  Towns,  and  States. 

Rank 

Value  of  Goods  Made 

Increase  in  1905  as 
Compared  with  1900 

1905 

1900 

1905 

Amounts 

Percent- 
ages 

Adrian,  Mich..         .... 

281 

$2,124,923 

S4,897,426 

$2,772,503 

130 . 48 

Sandusky,  Ohio, 

282 

2,833,506 

4,878,563 

2,045,057 

72.17 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,    . 

283 

2,709,251 

4,873,027 

2,163,776 

79.87 

Charlotte,  N.  C,      . 

284 

4,186,644 

4,849,630 

662,986 

15.84 

Wakefield,  9IaMS., 

285 

2,647,130 

4,807,728 

2,160,598 

81.62 

Port  Hui-on,  Mich., 

286 

3,626,816 

4,789,689 

1,162,773 

32.06 

Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.,   . 

287 

3,993,634 

4,780,331 

786,697 

19.70 

Sharon,  Pa.,  . 

288 

3,764,983 

4,776,914 

1,011,931 

26.88 

Danville,  Va., 

289 

3,693,792 

4,774,818 

1,081,026 

29.27 

Ironton,  Ohio, 

290 

5,410,528 

4,755,304 

1  655,224 

1  12.11 

New  London,  Conn., 

291 

4,221,058 

4,709,628 

488,570 

11.57 

Waterloo,  la.. 

292 

2,088,222 

4,693,888 

2,605,666 

124.78 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  . 

293 

3,379,030 

4,689,787 

1,310,757 

38.79 

Olean,  N.  Y., 

294 

6,210,156 

4,677,477 

1  1,532,679 

124.68 

Columbia,  S.  C,       . 

295 

3,133,903 

4,676,944 

1,543,041 

49.24 

Wobarn,  IMass,, 

296 

4,002,576 

4,654,067 

651,491 

16.28 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.,    . 

297 

3,370,924 

4,645,483 

1,274,559 

37.81 

Wau.sau,  Wis., 

298 

3,380,557 

4,644,457 

1,263,900 

37.39 

Lafayette,  Ind., 

299 

3,514,276 

4,631,415 

1,117,139 

31.79 

Lincoln,  R.  I., 

300 

3,922,846 

4,598,438 

675,592 

17.22 

'  Decrease. 

Of  the  300  cities  and  towns  named  in  the  preceding  table,  43,  or  14.33 
per  cent,  are  in  Massachusetts. 

The  other  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  containing  over  8,000  popu- 
lation are  presented  in  the  next  table  and  the  rank  shown  according  to  the 
rank  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 


Value  of  Goods  Made 

Increase  in  1905  as 

Cities  and  Towns. 

Rank 

1905 

1900 

1905 

Amounts 

Percent- 
ages 

Southbridge,             .... 

320 

$3,512,171 

t 
$4,201,853 

$689,682 

2.65 

Framingham, 

323 

3,007,301 

4,173,579  : 

1,166,278 

38.78 

Newton, 

326 

3,679,273 

4,140,996 

461,723 

12.55 

Beverly, 
Ware,    . 

329 
338 

3,781,498 
3,071,400 

4,101,168 
3,783,696 

319,670 
712,296 

8.45 
23.19 

Amesbury, 

346 

3,672,573 

3,614,692 

1  57,881 

1  1.58 

Natick, 

352 

2,722,225 

3,453,094 

730,869 

26.85 

Milford, 

355 

2,552,150 

3,390,504 

838,354 

32.85 

Danvers, 
Medford, 

446 
508 

2,393,814 
1,132,131 

2,017,908 
871,820 

1  375,906 
1  260,311 

1  15.70 
'  22.99 

Brookline, 

518 

485,359 

732,845 

247,486 

60.99 

Arlington, 

531 

256,411 

493,208 

236,797 

92.35 

Revere,            ..... 

538 

155,813 

355,060 

199,247 

127.88 

'  Decrease. 


IMMIGRANT   ALIENS  i    DESTINED   FOR   MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 1897-1906. 


As  a  declared  destination  for  immigrants,  Massachusetts,  numerically 
considered,  has.  always  been  one  of  the  leading  States  in  this  country.  For 
the  last  six  years  it  has  held  either  third  or  fourth  rank,  being  exceeded 
only  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  On  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
population  of  Massachusetts  in  1906  (3,059,248)  the  number  of  immigrant 
aliens  declaring  this  State  to  be  their  destination  (73,SG3)  was  one  immi- 
grant alien  for  every  41.4  persons  resident  in  the  State. 


1  An  "immigrant  alien"  is  a  person,  not  already  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  enters  this 
country  with  the  avowed  intention  of  settling  here  and  who  is  not  returning  to  resume  a  domicil  formerly 
acquired  here. 
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There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  immigrants  admitted  to 
the  United  States  and  destined  for  Massachusetts  from  1892  to  1895  inclusive. 
The  percentages  for  the  years  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  1895,  were,  respectively, 
6.90,  8.08,  9.09,  and  11.61.  In  1896,  the  proportion  fell  to  10.65  per  cent, 
in  1897  it  remained  the  same,  and  since  1897  it  has  gradually  decreased  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Nvunber 

Total 

Percentages 

of  Total 
Immigrant 
Aliens  * 
whose  Desti- 
nation was 
Massachusetts 

Ybabs. 

of  Immigrant 

Aliens  1 
whose  Desti- 
nation was 
Massachusetts 

Immigrant 

Aliens ' 

admitted 

to  the 

United  States 

1897 

24,581 

230,832 

10.65 

1898 

23,849 

229,299 

10.40 

1899 

30,754 

311,715 

9.87 

1900 

39,474 

448,572 

8.80 

1901 

41,789 

487,918 

8.56 

1902 

50,939 

648,743 

7.85 

1903 

65,757 

857,046 

7.67 

1904 

58,411 

812,870 

7.19 

1905 

72,151 

1,026,499 

7.03 

1906,' 

73,863 

1,100,735 

6.71 

1897-1901 

160,447 

1,708,336 

9.39 

1902-1906 

321,121 

4,445.893 

7.22 

1897-1906 

481,568 

6,154,229 

7.82 

1  In  the  above  table  the  returns  for  1906  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  the  earlier  years, 
because  in  1905  and  in  prior  years  all  aliens  arriving  at  ports  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
those  merely  in  transit  to  other  countries,  were  reported  as  "alien  arrivals."  During  the  year  1906 
there  have  been  segregated  from  those  arriving,  not  only  aliens  in  transit,  but  all  aliens  returning  from 
visits  abroad  to  resume  previously  established  permanent  domicils  in  the  United  States,  and  all  coming 
simply  as  visitors  or  tourists  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  homes  abroad.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  total,  1,100,735,  for  1906,  includes  only  what  are  termed  "immigrant  aliens,"  i.e.,  those  who 
intend  to  settle  in  the  United  States.  To  this  number  should  be  added  65,618  "non-immigrant  aliens," 
making  a  total  for  comparative  purposes  of  1,166,353  "alien  arrivals."  To  the  figures  for  1905  and  prior 
years  should  be  added  the  numbers  of  aliens  in  transit  in  order  that  the  totals  may  be  comparable  with 
the  total,  1,166,353,  alien  arrivals  in  1906.  Thus  to  the  total,  1,026,499,  for  1905  should  be  added  33,256 
aliens  in  transit,  making  a  total  for  comparative  purposes  of  1,059,755.  By  subtracting  the  revised  total 
for  1905  from  that  for  1906  there  is  a  balance  of  106,598  in  favor  of  1900,  or  an  increase  of  about  10  per 
cent  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  somewhat  over  seven  per  cent  on  the  unrevised  basis.  The  totals 
for  tlie  years  1897  to  1905  are  directly  comparable  as  they  stand  in  the  table. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  immigrant  aliens  declaring  their  destination  as  Massachusetts 
when  compared  wdth  the  total  immigrant  aliens  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  the  decrease  varying  from  10.65  per  cent  in  1897  to  6.71  per  cent  in 
1906.  On  the  other  hand,  with  two  exceptions  (in  1898  and  1904)  numerical 
increases  are  noted  annually  from  1897  to  1906.  Considering  the  five-year 
period,  1897-1901,  out  of  "a  total  of  1,708,336  immigrant  aliens  160,447, 
or  9.39  per  cent,  declared  their  destination  to  be  Massachusetts.  During  the 
following  five-year  period,  from  1902  to  1906,  out  of  a  total  of  4,445,893 
immigrant  aliens  321,121,  or  7.22  per  cent,  so  declared  their  destination. 
During  the  ten-year  period,  1897  to  1906,  inclusive,  481,568  immigrant  aliens 
out  of  6,154,229  were  destined  for  this  State,  this  number  being  7.82  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

The  next  table  shows,  by  races  or  peoples,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1906,  the  number  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States,  the 
number  destined  for  Massachusetts,  and  the  corresponding  percentages. 
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Number 

Number 

Percentages 

of  Immigrant 

of  Immigrant 

of  Immigrant 

Races. 

Aliens  ad- 

Aliens 

Aliens 

mitted  to  the 

destined  for 

destined  for 

United  States, 

Massachusetts, 

Massachusetts, 

1906 

1906 

1906 

Italian,    ......... 

286,814 

18,089 

6.31 

Hebrew, 

153,748 

9,052 

5.89 

Polish,     . 

95,835 

7,788 

8.13 

Irish, 

40,959 

7,530 

18.38 

Portuguese, 

8.729 

6,042 

69.22 

English,  . 

45.079 

5,129 

11.38 

Greek,      . 

23,127 

3,879 

16.77 

Scandinavian, 

58,141 

3,723 

6.40 

Finnish, 

14,136 

2,219 

15.70 

Lithuanian, 

14,257 

2,050 

14.38 

Scotch,    . 

16,463 

1,998 

12.14 

German, 

86,813 

1,285 

1.48 

All  others, 

256,634 

5,079 

1.98 

Totals,     . 

1,100,735 

73,863 

6.71 

Numerically,  the  Italian  race,  with  18,089  persons  declaring  their  destina- 
tion to  be  Massachusetts  in  1906,  outclassed  all  other  races,  but  this  number 
represented  only  6.31  per  cent  of  the  total  Italian  immigrant  aliens  admitted 
to  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand  the  6,042  Portuguese  destined  for 
Massachusetts  represented  69.22  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  Portuguese 
admitted  to  the  United  States;  the  7,530  Irish  destined  for  Massachusetts 
represented  18.38  per  cent  of  the  total  Irish;  the  3,879  Greeks  represented 
16.77  per  cent  of  the  total  Greeks;  the  2,219  Finns  represented  15.70  per  cent 
of  the  total  Finns:  while  the  941  Syrians  destined  for  Massachusetts  (classed 
with  "All  others"  in  the  above  table)  represented  16.16  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  Syrians  admitted  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  people  of  certain  races  who  come  to  the  United  States  in  large 
numbers  a  comparatively  few  of  each  race  have  declared  Massachusetts  to  be 
their  destination.  Thus,  out  of  44,272  Croatians  and  Slovenians  admitted  to 
the  United  States  in  1906  only  39  were  destined  for  Massachusetts;  out  of 
44,261  Magyars,  only  75 ;  out  of  38,221  Slovaks,  only  202 ;  of  16,257  Euthe- 
nians  (Eussniak),  only  353;  and  of  14,243  Japanese,  only  39. 

For  comparison  with  the  foregoing  table  the  following  table  arranged  on 
a  similar  plan,  for  the  five  years  1902-06,  has  been  compiled: 


■* 

Number 

Number 

Percentages 

of  Immigrant 

of  Immigrant 

of  Immigrant 

Races. 

Aliens  ad- 

Aliens 

Aliens 

mitted  to  the 

destined  for 

destined  for 

United  States, 

Massachusetts, 

Massachusetts, 

1902-06 

1902-06 

1902-06 

Italian,    ......... 

1,123,243 

74,178 

6.60 

Irish, 

196,668 

41,305 

21.00 

Polish,     . 

417,992 

34,359 

8.22 

Hebrew,  . 

623,785 

32,078 

6.12 

English,  . 

180,816 

25,822 

14.28 

Scandinavian, 

316,581 

23,826 

7.53 

Portuguese, 

33,664 

21,671 

64.37 

Finnish,  . 

74,037 

12,728 

17.19 

Greek, 

70,387 

11,817 

16.79 

Lithuanian, 

71,702 

9,472 

13.21 

Scotch,    . 

52,741 

7,284 

13.81 

German, 

367,427 

5,135 

1.40 

All  others. 

1,016,850 

21,446 

2.11 

Totals, 

4,445,893 

321,121 

7.22 

For  the  five  year  period  1902-06,  the  order  of  the  four  leading  races  of 
persons  destined  for  Massachusetts,  numerically  considered,  was :  Italian,  Irish, 
Polish,  and  Hebrew,  while  in  1906  the  order  was  Italian,  Hebrew,  Polish,  and 
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Irisli.  Thus  the  Italians  lield  lirst  j)luce  for  tlie  j)erio(l  as  a  wliolo  and  also 
in  190G;  the  Irish  have  fallen  from  second  to  fourth  place,  being  replaced  by 
the  Hebrews  who  advanced  from  fourth  to  second  place,  while  the  Poles 
continued  to  hold  third  place  in  190G. 

Comparing  the  nuiubors  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted  to  the  United 
States  with  the  numbers  destined  for  Massachusetts  by  races,  for  the  period 
1903-06,  we  find  that  the  21,671  Portuguese  destined  for  Massachusetts  repre- 
sented 64.37  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  Portuguese  admitted  to  the 
United  States;  the  196,668  Irish  represented  21.00  per  cent  of  the  total  Irish; 
the  12,728  Finns  represented  17.19  per  cent  of  the  total  Finns;  the  11,817 
Greeks  represented  16.79  per  cent  of  the  total  Greeks;  and  the  25,822  English 
represented  14.28  per  cent  of  the  total  English. 

For  the  Italian,  Polish,  and  II(;brew  races,  which  ranked  first,  third,  aud 
fourth  numerically,  the  percentages  of  numbers  destined  for  Massachusetts 
of  the  numbers  admitted  to  the  United  States  were,  respectively,  only  6.60  per 
cent,  8.22  per  cent,  and  6.12  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  by  occupations  the  number  of  immigrant  aliens 
admitted  to  the  United  States,  the  number  destined  for  Massachusetts,  and 
the  corresponding  percentages  for  the  year  1906 : 


Number 

Number 

I'ercentagea 

of  Immigrant 

of  Immigrant 

of  Immigrant 

Occupations. 

Aliens 
admitted  to 

Aliens 
destined  for 

Aliens 
destined  for 

United  States, 

MasHa<^huHettH, 

MasHadniBettB, 

1906 

1906 

1906 

Profenaional,     ........ 

isjeff 

70J, 

B.ll 

Teachers,             ....... 

2,071 

185 

8.93 

EiiKinecTH,           ....... 

2,324 

95 

4.09 

MuHicians,            ....... 

1.611 

75 

4.96 

Others 

7,8G0 

349 

4.44 

Skillfd 

177, 1S2 

il,8r,ii 

fi .  6'J 

TailoFH 

26.082 

1,707 

6 .  33 

Carpenters  and  joiiierH,         ..... 

18,185 

1,078 

5 .  93 

Shoernakors,        ....... 

12,622 

1,040 

8.24 

Weavers  and  spinncrH,          ..... 

3,481 

774 

22.23 

Clerks  and  acoountanls,        ..... 

11,345 

683 

6 .  02 

Masons,     ........ 

11,779 

555 

4.71 

Mariners,  ........ 

8.737 

632 

(i .  09 

OUiers 

83.991 

5,483 

6.53 

Miacellaneous,             ....... 

02J,,H87 

J,S,181 

G.92 

Laborers,             ....... 

226,345 

18,610 

8.22 

Servants,             ....... 

115,984 

11,957 

10.31 

Farm  laborers,  ....... 

2.39.125 

10,217 

4.27 

Others 

42,933 

2,397 

5.58 

No  occupation  (incliidiiiK  women  and  children),     . 

28B,J,G0 

18,120 

6.38 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  5.11  per  cent  of  the  alien  arrivals  having 
professional  occupations  declared  their  destination  to  be  Massachusetts;  6.69 
per  cent  of  the  skilled  workmen  also  so  declared  their  intention.  Massachusetts 
received  a  large  proporlion  of  weavers  and  spinners,  getting  22.23  per  cent  of 
all  those  who  were  iKhiiillcd  (o  the  United  States.  Of  the  domestic  servants 
11,957,  or  10.31  i)er  cent,  dechired  their  destinaiion  lo  be  this  State.  The 
general  laborers  arriving  in  this  country  numbered  226,315,  of  which  number 
18,610,  or  8.22  per  cent,  were  destined  for  Miissiichusetts. 


Jmmlf/ranls  liaconinui  I'lih/ir  (Uuiiujcs. 
Under  an  agreement  made  March  28,  1891,  between  the  Massachu.setts 
State  ])Oard  of  Chariiy  nnd  the  Treasury  I)('])MrliTi(!nt  of  the  United  States, 
and  continued  urukM-  the  recently  esta])liKlie(|  ])c[)arltiient  of  Commerce  and 
Ijabor,  the  Commonwealth  is  reimbursed  from  the  immigrant  fund,  whi(;]i  is 
maintained  by  head-tax  collections,  for  the  support  of  such  alien  immigrants 
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as  have  oatcriHl  llio  Sfato,  fallen  into  serious  distress,  luul  beeoiue  a  publie 
charge,  witliiii  one  yoar  after  their  laiuliut:^  i'l  tlie  I'ouutry,  —  sueh  distress 
having  arisen  from  causes  existing  subsequent  to  (heir  landing.  In  eases 
where  the  causes  of  distress  existed  prior  to  landing,  and  the  ininiigrants  have 
become  a  public  charge  within  three  years  after  landing,  it  is  the  iluty  of  the 
steamship  companies  bringing  such  immigrants  into  the  United  States  to 
carry  them  back  again,  and  also  to  reimburse  the  State  for  the  expense  of  their 
support.  In  boih  instances  the  claim,  if  finally  established,  is  allowed  from  the 
date  of  the  lirst  notice  hy  the  State  Board  to  the  [United  States  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  for  the  ])orts  of  Massai'husetts. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  contract.  tlu>  State  lH>artl  reported  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  during  the  ])as(  live  years,  from  1002  to  1906 
inclusive,  1,7T5  cases  of  iiuniigrants  who  had  fallen  into  distress.  Of  this 
ninuber  1,005  cases  were  veridtHl  and  allowed,  the  State  receiving  reiud)urse- 
nient.  The  amount  received  hy  ihe  Hoard  as  reimbursement  for  the  eai-i>  of 
alien  immigrants  who  had  heconu'  public  charges,  and  transmitteil  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  (\>mnu)nwealth  for  the  five  years  under  consideration  was 
$17,810.  Of  this  amount  $lo.O'M  was  received  from  Ihe  Immigration  Fund 
and  $1,78!)  from  steamship  companies. 

The  following  tahU'  shows  immigrant   aitl  liy  years: 

Immigrants  Aided  by  the  State. 


Yraub, 

Niiiiihrr 
Ail  led 

St  11  to 

Niiinl)i>r 

f..r  wliicli 

(he  Sttitr 

wn»  Kfiiu- 

biiraeil 

HciiiiluirHo- 

nu'iit  from 

tlio  liiinii- 

griktion  Fund 

Kciiiibvirse- 
mi-iit  from 
Stfiim.Mliip 
('om|>nnicH 

Uoimbiirso- 
incul 

1902,  > 

isioa, ' 

UH)4.  '         .           .           .              .        . 

loor.. ' 

lOOG,  > 

32r. 

414 
3r>3 
207 
376 

103 
245 
21S 
18('. 
223 

J2,r>04 
3,(i2r. 
2,821 
2. 420 
1,()51 

$824 
1,173 
1,371 
1,120 
202 

$3,328 
4,708 
4,102 
3,640 
1,043 

Totals,'     .... 

1,776 

1,0C5 

$13,021 

94,780 

$17,810 

'  Twolvp  months,  ondinR  Soptombcr  30. 
'    [''ourlfpn  months,  rndinR  November  30. 
•   Five  yenr.s  nnd  two  inoiitliti. 


AVERAGE   RETAIL   PRICES  — APRIL,  1907. 


Since  May,  IDOl,  ihe  Bureau  has  published  semi-annuallv  the  average  re- 
tail prices  of  certain  necessaries  of  household  eonsumf)tion  prevailing  in  17 
cities  of  the  Commonwt^alth.  in  this  issue  of  the  Hulletin,  in  ]>lace  of  show- 
ing the  iigures  for  each  of  Ihe  17  cities,  a  dilVerent  plan  has  been  adophnl 
showing  the  average  ])ric(>  for  the  State,  then  the  highest:  ami  lowest  price,  and 
the  naint>  of  the  city  in  which  lh(>  highest  and  lowest  i>ric(>  pr(>vails.  We  have, 
liowevtM-,  the  tabulated  i'i>sulls  for  Ihe  separate  cities,  and  should  any  om>  desire 
them  they  will  be  forwardtnl  upon  r(>(iu(>sl.  Those  of  our  readtU'S  who  wish  to 
make  com]iarisons  other  than  thosi>  shown  ar(>  referred  to  ]iast  numbtM's  of  th(> 
Bulletin. 

'Vo  illnsli-al(>  the  propci'  mclhod  iA'  reading  Ihe  following,  we  will  consider 
the    line    relalino-    to    bread    llour    bv    the    ban'cl.       In    this    moidh    oui'   a^enls 
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reported  that  they  had  obtained  quotations  on  the  actual  sales  of  1,414  barrels 
in  the  17  cities,  the  average  retail  price  of  which  was  $5,851  a  barrel.  We 
find  the  highest  price  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  viz.,  $6,209,  and  the  lowest 
price  in  Fitchburg,  $5,391.    The  other  lines  may  be  read  in  a  similar  manner. 


Articles. 

Basis 

The     ! 
State 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 
Price 

Price 

City 

Price 

City 

Orocerles. 

Flour: 

Bread 

Pastry,          .... 

Buckwheat, 

Entire  wheat, 

Graham,        .... 

Rye 

bag 

barrel 

pound 

bag 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

$0,748 
5.851 
0.033 
0.628 
0.046 
0.041 
0.035 
0.034 

$0,829 
6.209 
0.035 
0.737 
0.051 
0.046 
0.05 
0.053 

Springfield 
Springfield 
Brockton  ' 
Springfield 
New  Bedford 
Brockton  ^ 
Holyoke 
Holyoke 

$0,694 
5.391 
0.029 
0.572 
0.035 
0.034 
0.03 
0.025 

Lynn 

Fitchburg 

Holyoke 

Fall  River 

Ijowell 

Holyoke 

Lynn 

Worcester 

Meal: 

Com 

Oat, 

Rye 

pound 
pound 
pound 

0.029 
0.042 
0.033 

0.047 

0.05 

0.05 

Holyoke 
Fall  River' 
Holyoke 

0.025 
0.035 
0.025 

Worcester 
Fitchburg 
Worcester 

Coffee: 

Blend 

Java,    ..... 
Mocha-Java, 

pound 
pound 
pound 

0.282 
0.275 
0.312 

0.368 
0.347 
0.347 

Springfield 
Fitchburg 
Lynn 

0.216 
0.246 
0.238 

Lynn 
Fall  River 
Brockton 

Tea: 

Black 

Green,            .... 
Mixed,           .... 

pound 
pound 
pound 

0.481 
0.462 
0.476 

0.696 
0.572 
0.551 

Worcester 

Salem 

Haverhill 

0.383 
0.384 
0.337 

New  Bedford 

Lowell 

New  Bedford 

Suoar: 

Cut  loaf 

Granulated,  .... 
Powdered,    .... 
Yellow 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

0.076 
0.055 
0.076 
0.05 

0.092 
0.078 
0.10 
0.055 

Holyoke 
Holyoke 
Holyoke 
Newburyport 

0.066 
0.05 
0.065 
0.048 

Fall  River 
Brockton  * 
Fall  River  ' 
New  Bedford 

Molasses: 

Cooking,        .... 

New  Orleana, 

Porto  Rico,  .... 

gallon 
gallon 
gallon 

0.387 
0.544 
0.505 

0.436 

0.65 

0.621 

Fall  River 

Woburn 

Holyoke 

0.25 
0.46 
0.408 

Lynn' 

Fitchburg 

Newburyport 

Strup,    ..... 

gallon 

0.423 

0.55 

Gloucester 

0.313 

New  Bedford 

ViNEaAR: 

Cider,             .... 
White  wine. 

gallon 
gallon 

0.233 
0.233 

0.256 
0.31 

New  Bedford 
New  Bedford 

0.20 
0.20 

Haverhill 
Gloucester  ' 

Butter: 

Cooking,        .... 
Creamery,     .... 
Dairy,            .... 

pound 
pound 
pound 

0.246 
0.332 
0.302 

0.32 
0.36 
0.35 

Springfield 
Gloucester 
Haverhill 

0.192 
0.315 
0.27 

New  Bedford 
Fall  River 
Taunton 

Cheese: 

New  York,    .... 
Sage, 

pound 
pound 

0.181 
0.191 

0.195 
0.20 

Lynn 

Fall  River' 

0.162 
0.17 

Holyoke 
Worcester 

Eoas: 

Eastern,        .... 
Near  by,        .... 
Western,       .... 

dozen 
dozen 
dozen 

0.243 
0.265 
0.223 

0.263 

0.35 

0.244 

Lawrence 

Lynn 

Springfield 

0.22 

0.221 

0.19 

New  Bedford 
Newburyport 
New  Bedford 

Beans: 

Medium,        .... 

Pea 

Red  kidney, 
Yellow  eye, 

quart 
quart 
quart 
quart 

0.079 
0.083 
0.118 
0.10 

0.10 
0.094 
0.139 
0.127 

Brockton  » 
Boston  «• 
Springfield 
Springfield 

0.065 
0.072 
0.107 
0.086 

Worcester 
Lynn 
Worcester 
Woburn 

Pease: 

Dried 

Split 

quart 
quart 

0.081 
0.093 

0.094 
0.12 

Springfield 
Holyoke 

0.063 
0.08 

Woburn 
Fitchburg 

Rice: 

Good 

Head 

pound 
pound 

0.077 
0.087 

0.098 
0.10 

Springfield 
Springfield 

0.062 
0.05 

Fitchburg 
New  Bedford 

Tapioca: 

Flake 

Pearl,             .... 

pound 
pound 

0.083 
0.085 

0.10 
0.091 

Holyoke 
Taunton 

0.068 
0.072 

Lowell 
Worcester 

'  SO. 035  also  in  Gloucester  am 

i       '$0.0 

65  also  in 

Worcester.               «  $0 .  20 

also  in  Fi 

tchburg,  Lowell 

New  Bedford. 

«  $0.2 

5  also  in  1 

'aunton.                            Lyi 

m, and  > 

ewburyport. 

2  $0,046  also  in  Woburn. 

'  $0.2 

0    also    in 

Haverhill   and       «  $0.10 

also  in  N 

ew  Bedford  and 

'  80.05  also  in  Hoi  yoke. 

L( 

swell. 

Ne^ 

vburjTJor 

t. 

*  $0.05  also  in  Worcester. 

10  $0.09' 

I  also  in 

Holyoke. 
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Basis 

The 
State 

Highest 

Lowest 

Articles. 

Average 
Price 

Price 

City 

Price 

City 

Groceries  —  Con. 
Saoo,      ..... 
Bread  soda,   .... 
Saleratus,      .... 
Starch,             .... 
Soap,  laundry 
Kerosene  oil. 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

cake 

gallon 

$0,078 
0.071 
0.08 
0.062  1 
0.048 
0.133  1 

$0,094 
0.099 
0.10 
0.088 
0.05 
0.142 

Holyoke 

Springfield 

Holyoke 

Gloucester 

Boston ' 

Salem 

$0,061 
0.051 
0.05 
0.051 
0.042 
0.113 

Fitchburg 

Fitchburg 

Fitchburg 

Worcester 

Lynn 

Holyoke 

Pickles: 

Cucumber,    .... 
Mixed,           .... 

quart 
quart 

0.132 
0.163 

0.195 
0.233 

Boston 
Newburyport 

0.10 
0.129 

Fitchburg  ' 
Lawrence 

ProTlslons. 

Beef,  corned: 

Brisket,         .... 

Flank 

Rib  (thick  end) ,    . 

Shoulder,       .... 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

0.121 
0.055 
0.103 
0.101 

0.152 
0.077 
0.134 
0.141 

Springfield 
Woburn 
Taunton 
Springfield 

0.086 
0.039 
0.06 
0.063 

Lowell 
Lynn 
Holyoke 
Brockton 

Beef,  roast: 

Rib 

Rib  roll 

Rump  (back). 

Rump  (face), 

Shoulder,      .... 

Sirloin,           .... 

Vein 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

0.15 

0.154 

0.156 

0.164 

0.122 

0.204 

0.157 

0.184 

0.246 

0.242 

0.22 

0.134 

0.249 

0.216 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Lawrence 

Fall  River 

Worcester 

Taunton 

Springfield 

0.104 

0.11 

0.118 

0.125 

0.098 

0.147 

0.124 

Lowell 

Brockton ' 

Brockton 

Worcester 

Haverhill 

Brockton 

Worcester 

Beefsteak: 

Chuck 

Hamburger, 

Round,          .... 
Rump,           .... 
Sirloin,           .... 

pound 
pound 
pound 
povmd 
pound 

0.129 

0.116 

0.178 

0.27 

0.249 

0.16 

0.152 

0.214 

0.30 

0.282 

Tavmton 

Newburyport 

Wobum 

Woburn 

Salem 

0.106 
0.094 
0.149 
0.184 
0.171 

Brockton 

Lynn 

Lynn 

Springfield 

Lynn 

Bef.f,  dried    .... 
Beef,  soup  (ehin  bone),    . 

pound 
pound 

0.296 
0.048 

0.36 
0.058 

Lawrence 
Haverhill  * 

0.254 
0.034 

Haverhill 
Salem 

Lamb: 

Chop 

Forequarter, 
Hindquarter, 

Loin,    ..... 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

0.226 
0.107 
0.151 
0.166 
0.166 

0.288 

0.129 

0.18 

0.205 

0.25 

Taunton 
Taunton 
New  Bedford  » 
Taunton 
Springfield 

0.19 

0.087 

0.122 

0.148 

0.10 

Lynn 
Fall  River 
Worcester 
Lynn 
Fall  River 

Pork: 

Chop 

Roast,            .... 
Spare  rib.      .... 
Salt 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

0.148 
0.133 
0.104 
0.123 

0.175 
0.158 
0.12 
0.136 

Springfield 
Springfield 
Newburyport  • 
Springfield 

0.137 
0.12 
0.09 
0.112 

Newburyport 
Brockton 
New  Bedford 
Lynn 

Veal: 

Chop 

Cutlet,           .... 

Forequarter, 

Hindquarter, 

Leg 

Loin,    ..... 

pound 
poimd 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

0.201 

0.272 

0.109 

0.15 

0.166 

0.161 

0.249 
0.295 
0.142 
0.179 
0.193 
0.245 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Taunton 

Holyoke 

0.161 
0.191 
0.086 
0.122 
0.151 
0.126 

Lynn 

Fitchburg 

Salem 

Fall  River 

Lawrence 

Brockton 

Poultry: 

Chicken,        .... 
Fowl,  ..... 
Turkey 

pound 
pound 
pound 

0.208 
0.179 
0.231 

0.243 
0.195 
0.263 

Taunton 

Newburyport 

Fitchburg 

0.188 
0.164 
0.21 

Lynn 
Lynn 
Brockton 

Bacon: 

Side 

Slice 

pound 
pound 

0.179 
0.199 

0.20 
0.247 

Springfield 
Springfield 

0.163 
0.179 

Haverhill 
Lawrence 

Ham: 

Slice 

Whole 

pound 
pound 

0.251 
0.165 

0.296 
0.185 

Springfield 
Gloucester 

0.22 
0.152 

Lowell 
Taunton 

Sausages: 

Bologna,        .... 

Frankfurters, 

Pork 

pound 
pound 
pound 

0.104 
0.117 
0.129 

0.118 
0.133 
0.142 

Boston 

Newburyport 

Lowell 

0.092 

0.10 

0.104 

Fall  River 
Lowell  ^ 
Worcester 

Shoulder: 

Corned,          .... 
Smoked,        .... 

pound 
pound 

0.114 
0.115 

0.121 
0.126 

Gloucester 
Woburn 

0.11 
0.104 

Worcester 
Fitchburg 

Liver,     ..... 
Tripe 

poimd 
pound 

0.083 
0.073 

0.10 
0.103 

1 

Newburyport ' 
Boston 

0.056 
0.05 

Worcester 
,  Wobum 

>  $0.05  also  in  Brockton,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  New  Bedford, 

Newburyport,  Salem,  Springfield,  and  Woburn.  «  $0.12  also  in  Taimton. 

'  $0. 10  also  in  Haverhill.  *  $0,058  also  in  Springfield.  ?  fo.  10  also  in  Wobum. 

»  $0.11  also  in  Taunton.  »  $0. 18  also  in  Taxmton.  «  $0.10  also  in  Salem. 
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Articles. 

Basis 

The 
State 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 
Price 

Price 

City 

Price 

City 

Provisions  —  Con. 

Lard: 

Best  leaf 

pound 

SO . 143 

$0,154 

Holyoke 

$0,123 

Woburn 

Pure 

pound 

0.127 

0.14 

Gloucester 

0.12 

Springfield ' 

Cottolene,     .... 

pound 

0.111 

0.129 

Salem 

0.10 

Holyoke 

Fisli. 

Clams: 

In  shell,        .... 

quart 

0.065 

0.149 

Springfield 

0.042 

Newburyport 

Shucked,       .... 

quart 

0.262 

0.378 

Springfield 

0.236 

Woburn 

Cod: 

Fresh 

pound 

0.086 

0.137 

Springfield 

0.064 

Lynn 

Salt 

pound 

0.113 

0.15 

Woburn 

0.094 

Fall  River 

Finnan  haddie, 

pound 

0.108 

0.15 

Gloucester 

0.10 

Boston  * 

Haddock,         .... 

pound 

0.077 

0.109 

Fitchburg  ' 

0.058 

Fall  River 

Halibut: 

Fresh,            .... 

pound 

0.202 

0.237 

Worcester 

0.151 

Lynn 

Smoked,        .... 

pound 

0.226 

0.27 

Fall  River 

0.185 

Springfield 

Mackerel: 

Fresh,             .... 

apiece 

0.169 

0.40 

Haverhill 

0.097 

Lynn 

Salt 

apiece 

0.145 

0.241 

Holyoke 

0.104 

Lynn 

Oysters,           .... 

quart 

0.432 

0.571 

Gloucester 

0.394 

Woburn 

Salmon,  smoked 

pound 

0.282 

0.35 

Lowell 

0.25 

Fitchburg  * 

Vegretables. 

Cabbage,          .... 

pound 

0.029 

0.036 

Haverhill 

0.023 

New  Bedford 

Onions,  ..... 

quart 

0.062 

0.078 

Springfield 

0.046 

Lynn 

Potatoes: 

Sweet,            .... 

pound 

0.046 

0.06 

Lowell 

0.037 

Taunton 

White 

peck 

0.21 

0.238 

Taimton 

0.191 

Lynn 

Turnips: 

White 

pound 

0.022 

0.04 

Woburn 

0.015 

Newburyport 

Yellow 

pound 

0.023 

0.028 

Woburn 

0.018 

Lynn 

Fruit. 

Apples: 

Dried,            .... 

pound 

0.128 

0.141 

Newburyport 

0.109 

Fitchburg 

Fresh,            .... 

peck 

0.415 

0.513 

Fall  River 

0.276 

Haverhill 

Apricots,  dried 

pound 

0.213 

0.25 

Gloucester 

0.135 

Lowell 

Bananas,          .... 

dozen 

0.192 

0.239 

Holyoke 

0.153 

Worcester 

Citron,  ..... 

pound 

0.266 

0.295 

Haverhill 

0.226 

Worcester 

Cranberries,  .... 

quart 

0.112 

0.12 

Holyoke  » 

0.088 

Gloucester ' 

Currants,        .... 

pound 

0.12 

0.13 

Holyoke 

0.108 

Lowell 

Lemons,           .... 

dozen 

0.221 

0.283 

Holyoke 

0.187 

Lynn 

Oranges,          .... 

dozen 

0.316 

0.407 

Springfield 

0.239 

Lawrence 

Peaches   (dried),     . 

pound 

0.162 

0.201 

Salem 

0.137 

Lawrence 

Prunes,            .... 

pound 

0.094 

0.125 

Holyoke 

0.082 

Fitchburg ' 

Raisins,            .... 

pound 

0.122 

0.138 

Holyoke 

0.107 

Fitchburg  ^ 

Raisins,  seedless  . 

pound 

0.128 

0.172 

Springfield 

0.111 

Fitchburg 

Raisins,  sultana    . 

■pound 

0.152 

0.254 

Springfield 

0.12 

Brockton 

Fuel. 

Coal: 

Egg,    .          .          . 

ton 

7.248 

8.00 

Fitchburg 

6.75 

Gloucester' 

Furnace,       .... 

ton 

7.015 

8.00 

Lowell 

6.50 

Boston  10 

Nut 

ton 

7.309 

8.00 

Fitchburg 

6.75 

Salem 

Stove 

ton 

7.357 

8.00 

Fitchburg 

6.75 

Salem 

Wood: 

Hard, 

cord 

8.712 

14.00 

Gloucester 

5.23 

Taunton 

Soft 

cord 

6.703 

12.00 

Gloucester 

4.076 

Taunton 

1  $0 .  12  also  in  Woburn. 

»SC 

).12  also  i 

n  Newburjfport.               *  $C 

).107als 

3  in  Lynn. 

2  $0. 10  also  in  Fall  River. 

6  $f 

) .  088  also 

in  Haverhill.                    s  $6 

.  75  also 

in  Salem. 

»  $0,109  in  Gloucester. 

7$C 

.082  also 

in  Lynn. 

10  $6 

.50  also 

in  Salem. 

*  $0.25  also  in  Newburyport,  Woburn,  and  Worcester. 


In  the  following  recapitulation  we  have  brought  together  the  different 
articles  in  each  of  the  17  cities  considered  and  present  an  average  retail  price 
per  basis  for  these  cities  for  the  month  of  April  in  the  years  1905,  1906, 
and  1907.     The  columns  headed  "  Quantities "  indicate  the  nnmber  of  bags, 
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barrels,  pounds,  etc.,  upon  which  the  quotations  were  based.  For  instance,  the 
average  price  of  bread  flour  per  barrel  was  based  upon  the  quotations  from 
1,4861/2  barrels  in  April,  1905 ;  1,676  barrels  in  April,  1906 ;  and  1,414  barrels 
in  April,  1907.  For  another  illustration  we  will  take  corn  meal  by  the  pound. 
In  April,  1905,  the  average  price  was  based  upon  12,295  pounds;  in  April, 
1906,  upon  9,333  pounds;  and  in  April,  1907,  11,747  pounds.  These  quota- 
tions were  obtained  from  establishments  in  the  17  cities  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  business,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  should  be  accepted  as 
indicative  of  the  conditions  at  the  time  specified  as  regards  the  retail  prices  of 
articles  considered. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Basis 

April, 

1905 

April, 

1906 

April, 

1907 

Articles. 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Retail 
Price 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Retail 
Price 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Retail 
Price 

Oroceriea. 

Flour: 

Bread 

bag 

5,620 

$0,947 

9,491 

$0,746 

10,775 

SO. 748 

barrel 

l,486i 

7.393 

1,676 

5.484 

1,414 

5.851 

Pastry,         ..... 

pound 

6,094 

.04 

8,765 

.032 

8,118 

.033 

bag 

1,996 

.87 

2,227 

.639 

3,180 

.628 

Buckwheat,            .... 

pound 

3,176 

.045 

2,920 

.043 

5,253 

.046 

Entire  wheat,        .... 

pound 

5,055 

.043 

7,830 

.039 

5,219 

.041 

Graham,       ..... 

pound 

5,995 

.034 

5,417 

.033 

7,764 

.035 

Rye 

pound 

3,228 

.034 

3,175 

.033 

4,813 

.034 

Meal: 

Corn,  ...... 

pound 

12,295 

.028 

9.332 

.028 

11,747 

.029 

Oat 

pound 

10,571 

.035 

10.916 

.036 

14,329 

.042 

Rye 

pound 

3,456 

.033 

2,915 

.032 

3,914 

.033 

Coffee: 

Blend 

pound 

8,262 

.265 

7,181 

.243 

16,698 

.282 

Java,  ...... 

pound 

3,160 

.321 

2,517 

.319 

5,571 

.275 

Mocha-Java,           .... 

pound 

7,705 

.313 

14,079 

.283 

9,569 

.312 

Tea: 

Black 

pound 

9,112 

.509 

10,854 

.517 

13.467 

.481 

Green,           ..... 

pound 

3,027 

.492 

2,968 

.521 

3,026i 

.462 

Mixed,          ..... 

poiond 

5,859 

.488 

6,567 

.609 

8,131 

.476 

Sugar: 

Cut  loaf 

pound 

5,285 

.081 

5.540 

.072 

7,308 

.076 

Granulated, 

pound 

185,596 

.067 

196.930 

.051 

261,296 

.055 

Powdered,    ..... 

pound 

5,782 

.08 

7,211 

.07 

9,709 

.076 

Yellow 

pound 

6,027 

.06 

6,049 

.048 

8,263 

.05 

Molasses: 

Cooking,       ..... 

gallon 

1,377 

.419 

747 

.359 

1,120 

.387 

New  Orleans,         .... 

gallon 

1,240 

.538 

1,262 

.514 

983 

.544 

Porto  Rico, ..... 

gallon 

2.849i 

.501 

1,402 

.491 

2,320 

.505 

Strup,    ...... 

gallon 

828 

.464 

574 

.487 

449 

.423 

Vinegar: 

Cider 

gallon 

2,144 

.222 

2,072 

.223 

2.802 

.233 

White  wine,           .... 

gallon 

767 

.231 

567 

.207 

613 

.233 

Butter : 

Cooking,       ..... 

pound 

3,240 

.243 

2,295 

.211 

3,210 

.246 

Creamery,    ..... 

pound 

44,957 

.31 

89,928 

.253 

107,510 

.332 

Dairy,           ..... 

pound 

4,513 

.279 

3,061 

.263 

7,063 

.302 

Cheese: 

New  York,  ..... 

pound 

6,580 

.165 

7,157 

.172 

14,304 

.181 

Sage, 

pound 

1,006 

.172 

1,478 

.176 

1,264 

.191 

Eggs: 

Eastern,       ..... 

dozen 

4,625 

.239 

10,009 

.214 

15.441 

.243 

Near  by,       ..... 

dozen 

16,064 

.258 

21,575 

.25 

27,215 

.265 

Western,       ..... 

dozen 

16,915 

.213 

21.047 

.199 

38,908 

.223 

Beans: 

Medium,       ..... 

quart 

4,177 

.084 

9,005 

.069 

2,411 

.079 

Pea, 

quart 

17,071 

.089 

24,914 

.089 

33,448 

.083 

Red  kidney,           .... 

quart 

3,566 

.122 

5,206 

.12 

5,783 

.118 

Yellow  eye,            .... 

quart 

3,600 

.111 

7,014 

.097 

6,515 

.10 

Pease: 

Dried, 

quart 

2,508 

.079 

2,527 

.077 

3,791 

.081 

Split 

quart 

1,807 

.09 

2,522 

.09 

3,077 

.093 
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Recapitulation  —  Continued. 


Basis 

April 

1905 

April 

1906 

April 

,  1907 

Articles. 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Retail 
Price 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Retail 
Price 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Retail 
Price 

Orocerles  —  Con. 
Rice: 

Good,            ..... 
Head 

pound 
pound 

6,613 
5,043 

«0.064 
.085 

7,767 
9,149 

$0,068 
.084 

1 

10,740 
5,719 

$0,077 
.087 

Tapioca: 

Flake 

Pearl 

pound 
pound 

617 
3,083 

.057 
.057 

702 
2,672 

.068 
.066 

740 
3,301 

.083 
.085 

Saoo,      ...... 

Bread  soda,             .... 

Saleratus,     ..... 

Starch,            ..... 

Soap,  laundry        .... 

Kerosene  oil,         .... 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

cake 

gallon 

780 

2,380 

1,798 

3,967 

26,549 

17,595 

.073 
.064 
.073 
.063 
.048 
.133 

731 

1,713 

1,728 

4,960 

46,217 

14,910 

.075 
.065 
.067 
.055 
.049 
.129 

885 

1,519 

2,033 

6,374 

39,920 

18,068 

.078 

.071 

.08 

.062 

.048 

.133 

Pickles: 

Cucumber,  ..... 
Mixed,          ..... 

quart 
quart 

3,055 
1,944 

.114 
.161 

2.314 
1,609 

.125 
.151 

3,859 
2,290 

.132 
.163 

Provlalons. 

Beep,  corned: 

Brisket,         ..... 

Flank 

Rib  (thick  end),    .... 
Shoulder,     ..... 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

20,176 

16,847 

23,159 

3,925 

.097 
.053 
.099 
.086 

19,.531 

16,374 

22,476 

5,352 

.112 
.053 
.102 
.098 

23,990 

25,002 

29,757 

5,462 

.121 
.055 
.103 
.101 

Beef,  roast: 

Rib 

Rib  roll 

Rump  (back),       .... 
Rump  (face),         .... 
Shoulder,     ..... 
Sirloin,          ..... 
Vein,  ...... 

pound 
pound 
poimd 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

37,831 
8,271 

7,777 
10,448 
12,336 
17,699 

7,055 

.128 
.125 
.171 
.162 
.103 
.207 
.155 

30,130 
11,774 

9,107 
12,698 
10,053 
19,232 

8,755 

.153 
.122 
.155 
.156 
.122 
.206 
.152 

39,751 
15,294 
12,755 
15,179 
12,341 
29,975 
9,886 

.15 

.154 

.156 

.164 

.122 

.204 

.157 

Beefsteak: 

Chuck 

Hamburger,            .... 
Round,         ..... 
Rump,          ..... 
Sirloin,          ..... 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

12,694 
14,979 
46,533 
26,820 
27,484 

.117 
.094 
.159 
.258 
.23 

9,720 
13,796 
36,575 
24,816 
23,401 

.115 
.103 
.177 
.263 
.252 

12,861 
18,000 
63,910 
44,019 
36,916 

.129 

.116 

.178 

.27 

.249 

Bebf,  dried  ..... 
Beef,  soup  (shin  bone),  . 

pound 
pound 

964 
23,382 

.29 
.044 

1,198 
17,941 

.277 
.046 

1,712 
24,322 

.296 
.048 

Lamb: 

Chop 

Forequarter,           .... 
Hindquarter,         .... 

pound 
pound 
pound 

17,373 
25,124 
23,942 

.188 
.093 
.136 

13,897 
20,215 
15,046 

.224 

.10 

.143 

17,560 
25,588 
19,490 

.226 
.107 
.151 

.106 
.166 

Leg 

Loin,  ...... 

pound 
pound 

16,572 
15,461 

.155 
.194 

20,730 
10,401 

.157 
.145 

28,311 
10,072 

Pork: 

Chop 

Roast,           ..... 
Spare  rib,     .          .          .          .      ■     . 
Salt 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

23,154 
39,530 
10,224 
17,465 

.133 
.12 
.095 
.101 

22,315 

38,776 

8,182 

14,595 

.145 
.132 
.097 
.11 

29,585 

54,980 

9,180 

27,050 

.148 
.133 
.104 
.123 

Vbal: 

Chop,.          ..... 

Cutlet 

Forequarter,          .... 
Hindquarter,          .... 

Leg 

Loin,  ...... 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

6,280 
3,734 
10,760 
12,240 
9,425 
6,456 

.202 
.251 
.099 
.129 
.144 
.159 

4,103 
3,917 
7,976 
7,229 
9,011 
5,344 

.202 
.267 
.103 
.143 
.159 
.143 

5,337 

5,121i 

9,229 

6,659 

8,922 

4,990 

.201 

.272 

.109 

.15 

.166 

.161 

Poultry: 

Chicken,       ..... 

Fowl, 

Turkey 

pound 
pound 
pound 

13,392 

17,996 

4,848 

.21 

.177 

.259 

16,977 

21,852 

7,315 

.213 

.178 
.251 

22,390 

26,846 
12,544 

.208 
.179 
.231 

Bacon: 

Side 

Sliced 

pound 
pound 

6,713 
7,511 

.144 
.164 

6,409 
6,370 

.151 
.169 

11,786 
9,717 

.179 
.199 

Ham: 

Sliced 

Whole 

pound 
pound 

10,335 
15,771 

.203 
.128 

9,393 
16,874 

.223 
.144 

12,911 
27,759 

.251 
.165 

Sausahes: 

Bolopcna,       ..... 
^   Frankfurters,         .... 
^  Pork 

pound 
pound 
pound 

4,489 
9,088 
9,966 

.099 
.117 
.115 

4,688 
9,195 
9,254 

.102 
.113 
.115 

5,413 
12,159 
11,608 

.104 
.117 
.129 

AVERAGE    KETAIL    PRICES. 
RECAriTULATiON  —  Concluded. 
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Basis 

April 

1905 

April 

1908 

April 

,  1907 

Articles. 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Retail 
Price 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Retail    1 
Price     1 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Retail 
Price 

ProTislons  —  Con. 

i 

Shoulder: 

Corned,         ..... 
Smoked,       ..... 

pound 
pound 

8.728 
16,425 

$0,088 
.087 

8,633 
17,180 

$0,103 
.102 

10,371 
23,514 

SO. 114 

.115 

Liver,    ...... 

Tripe 

pound 
pound 

8,867 
5,078 

.079 
.075 

9,930 
6,198 

.081 
.077 

10,806 
7,371 

.083 
.073 

Lard: 

Best  leaf 

Pure, 

Cottolene,    ..... 

pound 
pound 
pound 

6,400 

13,458 

1,185 

.115  ' 

.099 

.104 

9,157 

8,947 

607 

.124 
.111 
.111 

9,634 

21,402 

2,337 

.143 
.127 
.111 

Flab. 

Clams: 

In  shell 

Shucked,       

quart 
quart 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

14,648 
5,712 

.065 
.262 

Cod: 

Fresh,            ..... 
Salt, 

pound 
pound 

34,277 
8.780 

.092 
.122 

48,220 
7,381 

.08 
.114 

45,060 
13.378 

.086 
.113 

Finnan  haddie,       .... 

pound 
pound 

18,950 

.092 

11.950 

.092 

14,025 
90,270 

.108 
.077 

Halibut: 

Fresh 

Smoked,       ..... 

pound 
pound 

17,865 
3,996 

.198 
.207 

25,812 
2,753 

.171 
.204 

27,494 
2,411 

.202 
.226 

Fresh,            ..... 
Salt 

apiece 
apiece 

1,571 
4,634 

.293 
.127 

3,507 
3,801 

.175 
.155 

7,882 
4.737 

.169 
.145 

Otsters,         ..... 
Salmon,  buokkd     .... 

quart 
pound 

2,659 

.25 

1,565 

.263 

10.193 
1,432 

.432 
.282 

Teretablea. 

Cabbage,         ..... 
Onions,           ..... 

pound 
quart 

30.671 
13,689 

.023 
.065 

26,251 
17,737 

.043 
.045 

45,297 
27.486 

.029 
.062 

Potatoes: 

Sweet,           ..... 
White 

pound 
peck 

2,870 
18,058 

.051 
.159 

6,849 
18,603 

.044 
.25 

11,503 
32,756 

.046 
.21 

Turnips: 

White 

Yellow 

pound 
pound 

7,827 
15,634 

.021 
.022 

8,513 
19,155 

.024 
.023 

19,429 
24,916 

.022 
.023 

Fruit. 

Apples: 

Dried 

Fresh,           

pound 
peck 

2,613 
2,2374 

.108 
.321 

4,947 
1,710 

.139 

.588 

3,796 
8,046 

.128 
.415 

Apricots   (dried),    .... 

Bananas,         ..... 

Citron,             ..... 

Cranberries,            .... 

Currants,       ..... 

Lemons,           ..... 

Oranges,         ..... 

Peaches   (dried),     .... 

Prunes,           ..... 

Raisins.           ..... 

Raisins,  seedless 

Raisins,  sultana   .... 

pound 
dozen 
pound 
quart 
pound 
dozen 
dozen 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

2,637 
2,588 
790 
3,136 
2,905 
3,500 

14,543 
1,436 

15.104 

7,023 

2,242 

883 

.139 

.131 

.18 

.  106 

.104 

.  1S5 

.234 

.137 

.084 

.094 

.113 

.138 

3,890 

2,826 

756 

271 

3,940 

6.224 

14,512 

2,178 

14,077 

4,458 

1,622 

704 

.144 

.18 

.188 

.215 

.098 

.185 

.28 

.145 

.097 

.098 

.112 

.138 

1      1,217 

6,805 

8794 

10,344 

4,339 

5,918 

19,019* 

1,017 

17,909 

6,003 

2,338 

369 

.213 

.192 

.260 

.112 

.12 

.221 

.316 

.162 

.094 

.122 

.128 

.152 

Fuel. 

Coal: 

Egg 

Furnace,       ..... 

Nut 

Stove 

ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 

10,670i 

6,681 
n,002i 
15,696i 

7.081 
6.753 
7.106 
7.124 

5,359 
3,235 
5,160 
7,736 

7.238 
6.952 
7.267 
7.374 

5,8964 

2,620 

6,935? 

11,375J 

7.248 
7.015 
7.309 
7.357 

Wood: 

Hard 

Soft 

cord 
cord 

687i 
6534 

8.624 
6.941 

487i 
397i 

6.677 
5.618 

546? 
4313 

8.712 
6.703 

In  the  preceding  table  the  average  prices  resulting  from  quotations  from 
141  articles  are  shown.  Of  these,  groceries  include  53,  provisions  50,  fish  12, 
vegetables  six,  fniit  14,  and  fuel,  six. 
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The  examination  of  the  prices  of  the  articles  in  detail,  comparing  quota- 
tions for  a  certain  article  in  a  certain  city  with  the  same  article  in  another 
city,  shows  the  great  influence  exerted  by  locality.  If  the  rise  or  fall  in  the 
price  of  a  certain  article  was  general  in  its  nature,  all  the  cities  would  show 
either  an  increase  or  decrease  for  that  article.  That  the  rise  or  fall  in  the 
price  of  a  certain  article  is  not  general,  but  local,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  in  which,  as  regards  each  article  considered,  the  price  in  April,  1906, 
is  brought  into  comparison  with  the  price  of  the  same  article  in  April,  1907. 
The  column  figures  indicate  the  respective  number  of  cities  reporting  either 
increases  or  decreases  in  price,  being  based  upon  the  quotations  obtained  by  our 
special  agents. 

Influence  of  Locality  upon  Prices. 


April 

1907, 

April 

1907. 

AS  Compared  with 

AS  Compared  with 

Articles. 

April 

1906 

Articles. 

April 

1906 

Cities  Re- 

Cities Re- 

Cities Re- 

Cities Re- 

porting 

porting 

porting 

porting 

Increase 

Decrease  ' 

Increase 

Decrease ' 

Orocerles. 

Provisions  —  Con. 

Flour,  bread  (bag),    . 

9 

7 

Beef,  roast   (rump  —  back). 

8 

5 

Flour,  bread  (barrel). 

9 

8 

Beef,  roast   (rump  —  face),. 

9 

5 

Flour,  pastry  (pound), 

4 

8 

Beef,  roast  (shoulder). 

4 

6 

Flour,  pastry  (bag),  . 

6 

10 

Beef,  roast  (sirloin). 

7 

10 

Flour,  buckwlieat 

10 

4 

Beef,  roast  (vein), 

7 

5 

Flour,  entire  wheat   . 

3 

10 

Beefsteak  (chuck),     . 

10 

4 

Flour,  graham 

9 

7 

Beefsteak  (Hamburger),     . 

9 

8 

Flour,  rye 

8 

7 

Beefsteak  (round),     . 

10 

7 

Meal,  corn 

9 

8 

Beefsteak  (rump). 

9 

8 

Meal,  oat 

11 

6 

Beefsteak  (sirloin),    . 

11 

6 

Meal,  rye 

8 

9 

Beef,  dried 

9 

4 

Coffee,  blend     . 

10 

4 

Beef,  soup  (shin  bone), 

10 

7 

Coffee,  Java 

4 

9 

Lamb,  chop 

12 

5 

Coffee,  Mocha  and  Java 

11 

5 

Lamb,  forequarter     . 

14 

3 

Tea,  black 

8 

9 

Lamb,  hindquarter    . 

9 

5 

Tea,  green 

8 

9 

Lamb,  leg 

13 

4 

Tea,  mixed 

9 

7 

Lamb,  loin 

6 

8 

Sugar,  cut  loaf 

8 

9 

Pork,  chop 

10 

7 

Sugar,  granulated 

12 

5 

Pork,  roast 

7 

10 

Sugar,  powdered 

10 

7 

Pork,  spare  rib 

9 

7 

Sugar,  yellow    . 

5 

11 

Pork,  salt 

16 

1 

Molasses,  cooking 

4 

5 

Veal,  chop 

10 

6 

Molasses,  New  Orleans        ^ 

11 

3 

Veal,  cutlet 

9 

7 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico 

7 

8 

Veal,  forequarter 

7 

9 

Syrup,      .... 

5 

6 

Veal,  hindquarter 

4 

8 

Vinegar,  cider  . 

15 

2 

Veal,  leg  .... 

9 

5 

Vinegar,  white  wine 

11 

6 

Veal,  loin 

10 

4 

Butter,  cooking 

5 

Poultry  —  chicken     . 

5 

12 

Butter,  creamery 

17 

Poultry  —  fowl 

5 

12 

Butter,  dairy    . 

6 

1 

Poultry  —  turkey 

2 

7 

Chee.se,  New  York     . 

14 

2 

Bacon,  side 

16 

1 

Cheese,  .sage 

6 

4 

Bacon,  sliced    . 

15 

2 

Eggs,  Eastern  . 

6 

_ 

Ham,  sliced 

15 

2 

Eggs,  near  by  . 

■14 

3 

Ham,  whole 

16 

1 

Eggs,  western  . 

16 

1 

Sausages,  Bologna     . 

6 

11 

Beans,  medium 

4 

1 

Sausages,  Frankfurters 

9 

8 

Beans,  pea 

2 

15 

Sausages,  pork 

12 

5 

Beans,  red  kidney 

8 

9 

Shoulder,  corned 

14 

— 

Beans,  yellow  eye 

8 

9 

Shoulder,  smoked 

17 

— 

Pease,  dried 

12 

5 

Liver,       .... 

11 

6 

Pease,  split 

12 

5 

Tripe 

6 

11 

Rice,  good 

13 

3 

Lard,  best  leaf. 

14 

— 

Rice,  head 

4 

8 

Lard,  pure 

14 

1 

Tapioca,  flake  . 

8 

2 

Cottolene, 

1 

5 

Tapioca,  pearl 

15 

2 

Sago,         .... 

9 

7 

Bread  soda, 

8 

6 

Fish. 

Saleratus, 

6 

7 

Cod,  fresh 

13 

4 

Starch,     .... 

14 

3 

Cod,  salt 

15 

2 

Soap,  laundry  . 

- 

17 

Finnan  haddie. 

16 

T 

Kero.'jene  oil,     . 

3 

13 

Halibvit,  fresh  . 

14 

3 

Pickles,  cucumber 

9 

8 

Halibut,  smoked 

16 

1 

Pickles,  mixed 

10 

6 

Mackerel,  fresh 

5 

5 

Mackerel,  salt  . 

6 

10 

Provisiona. 

Salmon,  smoked 

11 

2 

Beef,  corned  (brisket). 

11 

6 

Beef,  corned  (flank). 

Beef,  corned  (rib — thick  end). 

9 

8 

8 
9 

V«eetables. 

Beef,  corned  (shoulder),     . 

3 

3 

Cabbage,. 

2 

15 

Beef,  roast  (rib), 

4 

13 

Onions,    .... 

■  17 

— 

Beef,  roast  (rib  roll), 

8 

4 

Potatoes,  sweet 

7 

5 

*  Includes  cities  reporting  no  change. 
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Influence  of  Locality  upon  Prices — Concluded. 


April 

1907. 

April 

1907, 

AS  Compared  with 

AS  Compared  with 

April 

1906 

April 

1906 

Articles. 

Articles. 

Cities  Re- 

Cities Re- 

Cities Re- 

Cities Re- 

porting 

porting 

porting 

porting 

Increase 

Decrease! 

Increase 

Decrease  i 

Veeetables  —  Con. 

Frnit  — Con. 

Potatoes,  white 

- 

17 

Peaches,  dried 

13 

3 

Turnips,  white 

6 

8 

Prunes,    .... 

9 

8 

Turnips,  yellow 

7 

9 

Raisins,   .... 

14 

3 

Raisins,  seedless 

9 

2 

Fralt. 

Raisins,  sultana 

7 

2 

Apples,  dried    . 

1 

14 

Fuel. 

Apples,  fresh    . 

— 

4 

Apricots,  dried 

16 

1 

Coal,  egg 

2 

15 

Bananas, 

6 

6 

Coal,  furnace    . 

4 

12 

Citron,     . 

16 

Coal,  nut 

7    « 

10 

Cranberries, 

8 

Coal,  stove 

4 

13 

Currants, 

16 

1 

Wood,  hard 

12 

5 

Lemons, 

15 

1 

Wood,  soft 

9 

8. 

Oranges, 

13 

3 

'  Includes  cities  reporting  no  change. 

The  consideration  of  the  preceding  table  must  necessarily  be  upon  an 
arbitrary  basis.  We  present  first  the  names  of  those  articles  which  show 
an  increase  in  price  in  nine  or  more  cities. 

Articles  Showing  an  Increase  in  Price. 
Groceries:  Bread  flour  by  bag  or  barrel;  buckwheat  and  graham  flour;  corn 
and  oat  meal;  blend  and  Mocha  and  Java  coffee;  mixed  tea;  granulated  and 
powdered  sugar;  New  Orleans  molasses;  cider  and  white  wine  vinegar;  cream- 
ery butter ;  New  York  cheese ;  near  by  and  Western  eggs ;  dried  and  split  peas ; 
good  rice;  pearl  tapioca;  sago;  starch;  cucumber  and  mixed  pickles. 

Provisions:  Brisket  and  flank  corned  beef;  rump  (face)  for  roasting; 
chuck,  hamburger,  round,  rump,  and  sirloin  steak;  dried  beef;  soup  beef  (shin 
bone)  ;.  lamb  chops,  forequarter,  hindquarter,  and  leg;  pork  chops,  spare  rib, 
and  salt;  veal  chops,  cutlet,  leg,  and  loin;  side  and  sliced  bacon;  sliced  and 
whole  ham;  Frankfurters  and  pork  sausages;  corned  and  smoked  shoulder; 
liver;  best  leaf  and  pure  lard. 

Fish :  Fresh  and  salt  cod ;  finnan  haddie ;  fresh  and  smoked  halibut ;  smoked 
salmon. 

Vegetables:  Onions. 

Fruit:  Dried  apricots,  citron,  currants,  lemons,  oranges,  peaches  (dried), 
prunes,  common  and  seedless  raisins. 

Fuel:  Hard  and  soft  wood. 

We  next  present  those  articles  which  show  a  decrease  in  price  in  nine  or 
more  cities  (including  therewith  those  cities  in  which  no  change  was  shown). 

Articles  Showing  a  Decrease  in  Price. 
Groceries:  Pastry  flour  by  bag;  entire  wheat  flour;  rye  meal;  Java  coffee; 
black  and  green  tea;  cut  loaf  and  yellow  sugar;  pea,  red  kidney,  and  yellow 
eye  beans ;  laundry  soap ;  kerosene  oil. 

Provisions:  Eib  corned  beef;  rib  and  sirloin  beef  for  roasting;  pork  roast; 
veal  forequarter;  chicken  and  fowl;  bologna  sausages;  tripe. 
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Fish:  Salt  mackerel. 

Vegetables:  Cabbage,  wliite  potatoes,  and  yellow  turnips. 

Fruit:  Dried  apples. 

Ftiel:  Egg,  furnace,  nut,  and  stove  coal. 

From  the  preceding  summaries  it  is  evident  that  it  ma}^  be  truthfully 
said  that  the  prices  of  many  necessaries  of  life  have  advanced  —  in  certain 
cities,  but  it  may  be  as  truthfully  said  that  the  prices  of  many  necessaries  of 
life  are  lower  —  in  certain  cities.  The  local  influence  is  thus  strongly  mani- 
fested, and  too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  upon  sweeping  assertions 
of  increases  or  decreases,  particularly  if  the  localities  in  which  quotations  are 
obtained  are  not  mentioned.  It  would  be  possible  to  present  quotations  show- 
ing marked  increases,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  quotations  indicating  great 
decreases.  The  only  reliable  statistical  presentation  is  one  which  gives  quota- 
tions from  representative  localities,  and  brings  into  full  relief  the  local  condi- 
tions therein. 

In  the  next  table  each  city  is  credited  with  the  number  of  articles  show- 
ing an  increase  in  price  in  April,  1907,  as  compared  with  prices  in  April, 
1906,  and  also  with  the  number  of  articles  showing  a  decrease  or  no  change  in 
price  between  the  two  periods  of  comparison. 

Increase  and  Decrease  by  Locality. 


Articles 

Excess  of 

Articles 

Excess  of 

Articles 

Showing 

Increase 

Articles 

Showing 

Increase 

Cities. 

Showing 

Decrease 

(+)or 

Cities. 

Showing 

Decrease 

(+)or 

Increase 

or  No 

Decrease 

Increase 

or  No 

Decrease 

Change 

(— ) 

Change 

(-) 

Boston,  . 

111 

23 

+  88 

New  Bedford, . 

70 

60 

+  10 

Brockton, 

66 

62 

+  14 

Newburyport, . 

70 

42 

+  28 

Fall  River, 

66 

56 

+  10 

Salem,     . 

96 

31 

+  65 

Fitchburg, 

57 

65 

—8 

Springfield, 

82 

33 

+  49 

Gloucester, 

69 

47 

+  22 

Taunton, 

57 

70 

—13 

Haverhill, 

61 

55 

+  6 

Woburn, 

60 

43 

+  17 

Holyoke, 

69 

45 

+  24 

Worcester, 

82 

38 

+  44 

Lawrence, 
Lowell,    . 

71 
68 

56 
50 

+  15 
+  18 

Totals, 

1,232 

818 

+  414 

Lynn, 

77 

52 

+  26 

In  15  cities  the  number  of  articles  showing  an  increase  in  price  is  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  articles  showing  a  decrease  in  price.  In  the  cities  of  Fitch- 
burg and  Taunton  articles  showing  a  decrease  in  price  are  greater  in  number 
than  articles  showing  an  increase  in  price. 

Considering  each  quotation  for  a  city  as  a  "  point "  either  of  increase  or 
•  decrease,  we  obtain  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Classification, 

"Points" 

of 
Increase 

"Points" 

of 
Decrease 

Excess  of 

Increase 

(+)  or 

Decrease 

(-) 

Classification. 

"Points" 

of 
Increase 

"Points" 

of 
Decrease 

Excess  of 

Increase 

(  +  )  or 

Decrease 

(-) 

Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Fish. 
Vegetables, 

455 

469 

96 

39 

326 

291 

28 

64 

+  129 

+  178 
+  68 
—16 

Fruit,      . 
Fuel,        . 

Totals, 

135 
38 

66 
63 

+  79 
—26 

1,232 

818 

+  414 

The  "  points  "  aggregate  2,050,  of  which  1,232,  or  60.10  per  cent,  indi- 
cate increases  in  price  and  818,  or  39.90  per  cent,  show  decreases.  The  re- 
sultant is  a  net  increase  of  414  "  points,"  or  20.20  per  cent  of  2,050. 
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In  the  report  for  April,  1906/  the  "  points  "  aggregated  2,032,  of  which 
1,004,  or  49.41  per  cent,  indicated  increase  in  price  and  1,028,  or  50.59  per 
cent,  showed  a  decrease.  The  resultant  was  a  net  decrease  of  24  "  points,"  or 
1.18  per  cent  of  2,032. 

In  the  report  for  December,  1906,'  the  "  points "  aggregated  2,145,  of 
which  1,267,  or  59.07  per  cent,  indicated  increase  in  price  and  878,  or  40.93 
per  cent,  showed  a  decrease.  The  resultant  was  a  net  increase  of  389  "  points,'* 
or  18.14  per  cent  of  2,145. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS   STATE  FREE  EMPLOY- 
MENT  OFFICE. 


We  present  herewith  a  summary  of  business  done  by  the  State  Free 
Employment  Office  in  Boston  during  the  125  days  from  December  3, 
1906,  to  April  30,  1907.  Table  I  is  taken  from  the  State  Free  Employ- 
ment Offices  Gazette  No.  6. 

Table  I.  —  Summary  of  Business  Done  — 123  Days  —  December   3,  1906^  to 

April  30,  1907. 


100  Days  — 

25  Days  — 

125  Days  — 

Classification. 

Dec.  3,  1906,  to 

April  1,  to 

Dec.  3,  1906,  to 

March  31.  1907 

April  30,  1907 

April  30,  1907 

Registration  of  Males,     ...... 

16,468 

3,762 

20,330 

Positiona  offered,       ..... 

8,985 

3,071 

12,056 

Percentages  —  positions  offered  of  registrations, 

64.56 

81.63 

69.30 

Registration  of  Females, 

5,680 

1.401 

7,081 

Positions  offered,       ..... 

3,601 

1,337 

4,938 

Percentages  —  positions  offered  of  registrations, 

63.40 

96.43 

69.74 

Total  registrations,    ..... 

22,148 

5,163 

27,311 

Total  positions  offered,       .... 

12,586 

4,408 

16,994 

Percentages  —  positions  offered  of  registrations, 

66.8S 

85.38 

62.22 

Persons  called  for  by  employers, 

14,003 

4,398 

18,401 

Positions  offered,       ..... 

12,586 

4,408 

16,994 

Percentages  —  positions  offered  of  persons  called  for,     . 

89.88 

100.23 

92.36 

In  Table  II  the  industry  classes  are  given  for  5,468  persons  for  whom 
it  is  known  that  positions  were  actually  obtained,  as  acknowledgment 
cards  were  received  from  the  employers. 

Table  II.  —  Positions  Filled.     Acknowledgment  Cards  Returned. 


Industry  Classes. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Government,    ........ 

7 

_ 

7 

Professional  service. 

25 

— 

25 

Domestic  service, 

410 

1.370 

1,780 

Personal  service, 

254 

270 

524 

Trade  (mercantile  service). 

678 

224 

902 

Transportation  service. 

258 

— 

258 

Agriculture  (farm  laborers). 

267 

8 

275 

The  Fisheries, 

3 

1 

4 

Manufactures, 

493 

338 

831 

Laborers  (general  or  day). 

346 

— 

346 

Apprentices,     . 

241 

11 

252 

Unskilled  workmen. 

230 

34 

264 

Totals,     . 

3,212 

2,256 

5,468 

Of  the  3,212  males,  2,510  were  single,  581  were  married,  while  for 
121  the  conjugal  condition  was  not  stated. 


»  See  Labor  Bulletin  No.  41,  pp.  234-236. 


•  See  Labor  Bulletin  No.  44,  pp.  479-496. 
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Of  the  2,256  females,  1,817  were  single,  398  were  married,  while  for 
41  the  conjugal  condition  was  not  given. 

Of  the  total  for  both  sexes  (5,468),  4,327  were  single,'  979  were 
married,  while  the  conjugal  condition  for  162  was  not  given. 

The  number  of  persons  accounted  for  in  Table  II  does  not  represent 
all  the  positions  that  have  been  actually  filled  up  to  April  30,  but  only 
shows  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  acknowledgment  cards  have  been 
received  from  employers  up  to  that  date.  The  office  will  not  be  able  to 
state  the  exact  number  of  persons  securing  employment  until  each  employer 
returns  the  acknowledgment  card  with  the  proper  information. 

Of  the  3,212  males,  1,248  reported  that  they  were  at  home,  994  were 
boarding,  while  in  the  case  of  970  the  inquiry  was  not  answered. 

Of  the  2,256  females,  586  were  at  home,  768  were  boarding,  while 
for  902  the  information  could  not  be  obtained. 

Considering  both  sexes,  of  the  total  (5,468),  1,834  were  at  home, 
1,762  were  boarding,  while  for  1,872  the  information  was  not  obtained. 

Table  III  shows  place  of  birth,  with  classification  by  native  and 
foreign  born  and  by  sex. 


Table  III. 

—  Place  of 

Birth,  by  Native  and  Foreign  Born  and  Sex. 

Classification. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

CLASSinCATION. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Place  op  Birth. 

3,212 

2,256 

6,468 

Place  of  Bikth  —  Con. 

Native  Born. 

2,114 

1,150 

3,264 

Foreign  Born  —  Con . 

Alabama,    .          .          .          . 

2 

— 

2 

Belgium,     .... 

_ 

2 

2 

California, 

2 

1 

3 

Bermuda,  . 

1 

_ 

1 

Colorado,    . 

1 

— 

1 

British  Guiana,   . 

1 

_ 

1 

Connecticut, 

22 

13 

35 

Bulgaria,    . 

1 

1 

2 

Delaware,  . 

1 

— 

1 

Canada, 

61 

63 

124 

District  of  Columbia, 

6 

1 

7 

Cape  Breton, 

11 

11 

Florida,       . 

3 

— 

3 

China, 

1 

1 

Georgia, 

2 

- 

2 

Corsica, 

1 

_ 

1 

Illinois, 

13 

9 

22 

Cuba, 

1 

— 

1 

Indiana,      . 

4 

2 

6 

Denmark,  . 

3 

_ 

3 

Iowa, 

— 

3 

3 

East  Indies, 

2 

_ 

2 

Kansas, 

1 

- 

1 

Egypt, 

2 

1 

3 

Kentucky, 

2 

— 

2 

England,     . 

157 

112 

269 

Louisiana,  . 

3 

2 

5 

Finland, 

6 

_ 

6 

Maine, 

146 

96 

242 

France, 

5 

_ 

5 

Maryland,  . 

9 

3 

12 

Germany,  . 

37 

15 

52 

Massachusetts,     . 

1,477 

785 

2,262 

Greece, 

12 

12 

Michigan,    . 

10 

2 

12 

Holland,     . 

3 

_ 

3 

Mississippi, 

1 

— 

1 

Hungary,    . 

3 

— 

3 

Missouri,     . 

9 

2 

11 

Ireland, 

302 

520 

822 

Montana,    . 

1 

1 

2 

Isle  of  Man, 

1 

1 

New  Hampshire, 

69 

40 

109 

Italy, 

32 

3 

35 

New  Jersey, 

5 

12 

17 

Jamaica,     . 

5 

_ 

6 

New  York, 

121 

44 

165 

Mediterranean  Islands 

1 

_ 

1 

North  Carolina,  . 

6 

6 

12 

New  Brunswick,. 

40 

49 

89 

Ohio, 

16 

2 

18 

Newfoundland,    . 

10 

28 

38 

Pennsylvania, 

20 

14 

34 

New  Zealand, 

1 

_ 

1 

Rhode  Island, 

34 

32 

66 

Norway, 

8 

13 

21 

South  Carolina,  . 

5 

1 

6 

Nova  Scotia, 

86 

128 

214 

South  Dakota,     . 

1 

— 

1 

Poland, 

5 

5 

Tennessee, 

2 

2 

4 

Porto  Rico, 

1 

_ 

1 

Texas, 

1 

1 

2 

Portugal,    . 

3 

2 

6 

Vermont,    . 

33 

33 

66 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

19 

43 

62 

Virginia,     . 

19 

9 

28 

Russia, 

154 

29 

183 

West  Virginia,     . 

1 

1 

2 

Scotland,    . 

40 

64 

94 

Wisconsin, 

1 

5 

6 

Shetland  Isles,     . 

1 

1 

Not  stated. 

65 

28 

93 

Spain, 

1 

_ 

1 

Sweden, 

63 

22 

76 

Foreign  Born. 

1,098 

1,106 

2,204 

Switzerland, 

3 

3 

Africa,         .... 

1 

— 

1 

Syria, 

11 

4 

15 

Argentina, 

1 

— 

1 

Turkey,       . 

1 

— 

1 

Armenia,     . 

1 

— 

1 

Wales, 

3 

_ 

3 

Austria, 

9 

4 

13 

West  Indies, 

6 

2 

8 

Barbadoea, 

2 

- 

2 
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Of  the  3,212  males,  2,114,  or  65.82  per  cent,  were  native  born  and 
1,098,  or  34.18  per  cent,  were  foreign  born. 

Of  the  2,256  females,  1,150,  or  50.98  per  cent,  were  native  born  and 
1,106,  or  49.02  per  cent,  were  foreign  born. 

Considering  both  sexes,  of  the  total  (5,468),  3,264,  or  59.69  per  cent, 
were  native  born  and  2,204,  or  40.31  per  cent,  were  foreign  born. 

Of  the  2,114  males  who  were  native  born,  1,477,  or  69.87  per  cent, 
were  born  in  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  1,150  females  who  were  native  born,  785,  or  68.26  per  cent, 
were  born  in  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  3,264  of  both  sexes,  2,262,  or  69.30  per  cent,  were  born  in 
Massachusetts.. 

Of  the  2,204  of  both  sexes  who  were  foreign  born,  822,  or  37.30  per 
cent,  were  born  in  Ireland,  while  1,738,  or  78.86  per  cent  (including  those 
born  in  Ireland),  were  born  in  some  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  native-born  applicants  gave  as  their  birthplaces,  not  including 
Massachusetts,  35  different  States  of  the  Union,^  while  the  foreign-born 
applicants  gave  as  their  birthplaces  48  different  foreign  countries  or 
well-known  geographical  divisions  of  such  countries. 

In  Table  IV,  which  follows,  are  given  the  occupations  of  the  5,468 
persons  who  have  been  reported  by  employers  as  having  been  put  at  work, 
together  with  specification  by  sex  and  the  wages  received  by  them  for  their 
services. 

Table  IV.  —  Occupations  and  Wages,  by  Sex. 

8.  indicates  "not  specified;"  tnob  meanB  "per  month  with  board;"  wkb 


[In  the  foilowing  table,  n, 
means  "per  week  with  board."] 

Males. 

Asrents  (freight).    1,  $16.00. 

Agrents  (real  estate).    1,  $10.00. 

Apprentices  (bakery)      1,  $4.00. 

Apprentices  (bindery).  3,  $4.00;  ,2,  $4.60;  1, 
$6.00;  total,  6;  average  per  week,  $4.50. 

Apprentices  (brass  finishers).     1,  $5.00. 

Apprentices  (building trades).  2,  $4.00;  1,  $4.60; 
1,  $5.00;  3,  $6.00;  total,  7;  average  per  week,  $6.07. 

Apprentices  (carpets).    1,  $5.00. 

Apprentices  (cigars).  1,  $5.00;  1,  $6.00;  total, 
2;  average  per  week,  $5.50. 

Apprentices  (clothing).    1,  $6.00. 

Apprentices  (confectionery).    2,  $5.00. 

Apprentices  (core  makers).  1,$5.00;  1,  $6.00; 
total,  2;  average  per  week,  $6.50. 

Apprentices  (counter  makers).  J,  $5.00;  2, 
$7.60;  total,  3;  average  per  week,  $6.67. 

Apprentices  (dry  goods).  2,  $4.00;  1,$5.00;  to- 
tal, 3;  average  per  week,  $4.33. 

Apprentices  (electricians).  3,  $4.00;  1,  $4.50; 
1,  $9.00;  total,  5;  average  per  week,  $5.10. 

Apprentices  (fiorlets).    1,  $6.00. 

Apprentices  (goldbeaters).     1,  $4.00. 

Apprentices  (gold  stamping).    1,  $5.00. 

Apprentices  (groceries).  2,  $5.00;  1,  $6.00;  2, 
$7.00;  1,  $8.00;  total,  6;  average  per  week,  $6.33. 


Malks— Con. 

Apprentices  (hats  and  caps).  2, $3.60;  1,$6.00; 
total,  3;  average  per  week,  $4.33. 

Apprentices  (hostlers).    1,  $5.00. 

Apprentices  (ice-cream  makers).    1,  $6.00. 

Apprentices  (kitchen  work).  1,  $2.00  (wkb) ;  1, 
$3.00  (ickb). 

Apprentices  (leather).  1,  $3.50;  4,  $4.00;  2, 
$5.00;  1,  $6.00;  total,  8;  average  per  week,  $4.44. 

Apprentices  (machinists).  1,  $3.00;  1,  $3.60; 
2,  $4.00;  3,  $5.00;  1,  $5.40;  19,  $6.00;  2,  $7.00;  1, 
$7.50;  2,  $9.00;  total, 32;  average  per  week,  $5.89. 

Apprentices  (mattresses).  1,  $4.00;  1,  $4.60; 
total,  2 ;  average  per  week,  $4.25. 

Apprentices  (millinery).    2,  $4.00. 

Apprentices  (nickel  plating).    1,  $6.00. 

Apprentices  (packers).    1,  $4.00. 

Apprentices  (pattern  makers).    1,  $4.00. 

Apprentices  (printing).  1,  $3.00;  1,  $3.50;  8, 
$4.00;  2,  $4.60;  1,  $5.00;  1,  $7.00;  1,  $8.00;  total, 
16;  average  per  week,  $4.50. 1,  $10.00  (mob). 

Apprentices  (provisions).    1,  $6.00. 

Apprentices  (shoes).  2,  $4.00;  1,  $5.00;  8, 
$6.00;  total,  6;  average  per  week,  $6.17. 

Apprentices,  n.  «.  1,  $3.00;  4,  $3.60;  60,  $4.00; 
6,  $4.50;  32,  $5.00;  11,  $6.00;  2,  $7.00;  6,  $8.00;  to- 
tal, 110;  average  per  week,  $4.72. 


'  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Table  IV. —  Occtqyalions  and  Wages,  by  Sex  —  Continued. 


Males— Con. 

Artists  (scenic).    1,  $15.00. 

Atteudanta.     5,  |4.62;  2,  $5.08;  2,  $10.00;  total, 

9;  average  per  week,  $5.92. 2,  $5.00  (ickb). 

22,  $20.00  (mob) ;  2,  $22. CO  (mob) ;  2,  $25.00  (mob) ; 
total,  26;  average,  $20.54  (mob). 

Babera.  1,  $7.00;  1,  $12.00;  1,  $17.31;  total,  3; 
average  per  week,  $12.10. 

Bafcera'  Iielpera.    1,  $7.00. 

Bell  boys.     l,$4.00;  1,$4.62;  4,  $6.00;  1,$7.50; 

total,  7;  average  per  week,  $6.73. 4,  $6.00  (ickb). 

1,    $16.00    (mob);    1,    $16.00  (mo6);    2,    $20.00 

(mob);  1,  $26.00  (mob);  1,  $35.00  (mob);  total,  6; 
average,  $21.83  (mob). 

Blackamfths.     3,  $15.00. 

Blackamitlis'  belpera.     5,  $10.00. 

Blockers  (machine  shop).    1,  $12.00. 

Bookbinders.     1,  $5.00. 

Bookbeepera.  1,  $10.00;  4,  $12.00;  1,  $15.00; 
total,  6;  average  per  week,  $12.17. 

Bottle  wasliers.     5,  $7.00. 

Boys  (grocery).     1,  $4.00. 

Boys  (insar.ince).    ],$4.00. 

Boya  (printing).    2,  $5.00. 

Boya  (shoe  store).    1,  $4.00. 

Brakemen.     1,  $10.00. 

Braaa  finlataera.  1,  $10.00;  1,  $13.50;  2,  $15.00; 
total,  4;  average  per  week,  $13.38. 

Brass  moldera.  1,  $13.60;  4,  $18.00;  1,  $21.00; 
total,  6;  average  per  week,  $17.75. 

Braaa  poliahera.  2,  $12.00;  1,  $16.50;  total,  3; 
average  per  week,  $13.50. 

Braaa  workera.  1,  $5.00;  1,  $7.00;  1,  $9  00;  2, 
$10.00;  1,  $12.00;  1,  $15.00;  total,  7;  average  per 
week,  $9.71. 

Bandle  boya.  2,  $4.00;  1,$5.00;  total,  3;  aver- 
age per  week,  $4.33. 

Bnaa    boya.      1,    $8.00. 2,    $6.00    (xckb) ;    1, 

$30.00  (mob). 

Butlers.    1,  $25.00  (mot). 

Cabinetmakers.  1,  $9.00;  1,  $10.00;  1, $16.00; 
1,  $16.00;  total,  4;  average  per  week,  $12.50 

Carpenters.  3,  $12.00;  1,  $13.50;  1,  $14.00;  2, 
$15.00;   1,    $16.50;  1,  $18.00;   7,   $19.68;  1,    $20.00; 

total,    17;    average  per    week,  $16.81. 2,   $20.00 

(mob). 

Carpet  beatera.     2,  $9.60. 

Carriage  waakers.  1,  $12.00;  1,  $14.00;  1, 
$15.00;  total,  3;  average  per  week,  $13.67. 

Caahlers.     1,  $6.00. 

Chanflenrs.     1,  $20.00. 

Cbeck  room  boya.     1,  S5.00. 

Ckefs.  1,  $10.00;  1,  $15.00;  total,  2;  average  per 
week,  $12.50. 1,  $9.00  (wA-b). 

Chore  boya.    1,  $5.00  (wkb). 1,  $12.00  (mob). 

Cleaners.  1,  $7.00;  1,  $8.00;  2,  S9.00;  total,  4; 
average  per  week,  $8.25. 2,  $9.60  and  car  fares. 

Clerks  (drug).  1,  $10.00;  1,  $12.00;  total,  2;  aver- 
age per  week,  $11.00. 

Clerks  (grocery).  1,  $6.00;  4,  $6.00;  1,  $8.00;  4, 
$10.00;  6,  $12.00;  total,  16;  average  per  week, 
$9.31. 

Clerka  (order).  12,  $12.00;  1,  $14.00;  total,  3; 
average  per  week,  $12.67. 

Clerks,  n.  a.  6,  $4.00;  1,  $5.00;  5,  $6.00;  3, 
$7.00;  5,  $8.00;  ],$9.00;  4,  $10.00;  7,  $12.00;  total, 
32;  average  per  week,  $7.91. 

Cllmbera  (gypsy  moth).  1,  $12.00;  2,  $18.60;  to- 
tal, 8;  average  per  week,  $13.00. 


Males  — Con. 

Coachmen.  1,  $9.23;  1,  $10.00;  1,  $11.00;  total, 
3;  average  per  week,  $10.08. 1,  $30.00  (mob). 

Coal  paaaera.  1,  $4.62;  1,$9.00;  2,  $10.50;  total, 
4;  average  per  week,  $8.66. 3,  $26.00  (mob). 

Coal  staovelera.     2,  $12.00. 

Collectora.  '1,  $9.00;  1,  $12.00;  total,  2;  aver- 
age per  week,  $10.60. 

Compoaltora.  2,  $9.00;  3,  $10.00;  2,  $12.00;  1, 
$15.00;  3,  $18.00;  total,  11;  average  per  week,  $12.82. 

Concrete  workera.     1,  $12.00. 

Cooka.  2,  $5.00;  1,  $5.77;  1,  $6.00;  1,  $8.92;  6, 
$7.00;  4,  $8.00;  4,  $9.00;  15,  $10.00;  1,  $11.00;  1, 
$11.54;  10,  $12.00;  1,  $13.85;   5,  $15.00;  1,  $17.31; 

total,   52;    average    per    week,    $10.20. 1,    $5.00 

(zokb);  3,  $6.00  (wkb);  4,  $7.00  (ickb) ;  1,  $8.00 
(wkb);   1,   $13.00  (wkb);   total,   10;    average,   $7.20 

(ickb). 1,  $15.00  (mo6);  1,  $20.00  (?no6) ;  2,  $25.00 

(mob);  1,  $40.00  (mob);  total,  5;  average,  $25.00 
(mob). 

Coremakera.  1,  $15.00;  2,  $16.60;  total,  3; 
average  per  week,  $16.00. 

Countermen.  1,  $6.00;  1,$S.00;  total,  2;  aver- 
age per  week,  $7.00. 

Cnttera  (shoes).  1,  $9.00;  1,  $10.00;  1,  $12.00; 
1,  $16.00;  total,  4;  average  per  week,  $11.75. 

Cuttera  (skirts).    1,  $12.00. 

Cnttlne  niachlne  operators.     1,  $5.00. 

Benionstratora.     1,  $8.00. 

Die  makera.     1,  $15.00. 

Dlshwaaherg.  1,  $3.00;  1,  $3.46;  1,  $3.69;  3, 
$4.00;  1,$4.15;  1,  $4.50;  7,  $5.00;  1,$5.77;  8,  $6.00; 
7,  $7.00;  1,  $7.50;  1,  $8.00;  1,  $9.23;  1,  $10.00;  to- 
tal, 33;  average  per  week,  $5.80. 4,  $4.00  (ickb) ; 

6,  $5.00  (ickb) ;  6,  $6.00  (wkb) ;  5,  $7.00  (wkb) ;  total, 

19;    average,  $5.58   (wkb). 3,   $15.00    (mob);    1, 

$18.00  (mob);  3,  $20.00  (mob);  4,  $25.00  (mob);  to- 
tal, 11;  average,  $20.27  (mob). 

Dlatrlbntora  (circulars).     2,   $6.00;   1,    $12.00; 

total,  3;  average  per  week,  $6.00. 4,  $6.00  and  car 

fares. 

Boor  boya.  1,  $3.50;  2,  $6.00;  total,  8;  average 
per  week,  $3.17. 

Brani^htsnien  (architectural).    1,  $25.00. 

Drauehtamen  (mechanical).     1,  $12.50. 

Brivera  (delivery  wagons).  1,  $8.00;  1,  $11.00; 
total,  2;  average  per  week,  $9.50. 

Drivers  (ice  wagons).    2,  $30  00  (mob). 

Brlvera  (milk  wagons).     1,  $14.00  1,  $18.00 

(mob);  3,  $20.00  (mob);  2,  $25.00  (mob);  total,  6; 
average,  $21.33  (mob). 

Drivers,  n.  s.  1,  $8.00;  1,  $12.00;  1,  $14.00;  to- 
tal, 3;  average  per  week,  $11.33  1,  $4.00  (wkb) ; 

1,$5.00  (lokb);  total,  2;  average,  $4.50  (icAft). 1, 

$18.00  (mob) ;  3,  $20.00  (mob) ;  1,  $25.00  (mob) ;  total, 
5;  average,  $20.60  (mob). 

Dyebouse  operatlvea.     1,  $9.00. 

Electrlclana.  1,  $12.00;  2,  $16.00;  1,  $21.00; 
total,  4;  average  per  week,  $15.76. 

Elevator  tendera.  1,$4.00;  ],$4.15;  1,$4.62; 
5,  $5.00;  8,  $6.00;  1,  $6.50;  1,  $6.92;  6,  $7.00;  8, 
$8.00;  3,  $9.00;  2,  $10.00;  total,  37;  average  per  week, 

$6.82. 1,    $5.00    (wkb). 1,   $10.00    (mob);    1, 

$30.00  (mob);  total,  2;  average,  $20.00  (mob). 

Employeea  (bakery).    1,  $3.00. 

Employeea  (cigars).    3,  $6.00. 

Employees  (ink).    1,  $6.00. 

Employeea  (leather).  1,  $4.00;  1,  $7.00;  total, 
2;  average  per  week,  $6.50. 
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1, 


Employees    (mills).    1,    $9.00;    1,    $10.50; 
$20.00;  total,  3;  average  per  week,  $13.17. 

Employee*  (nickel  plating).     1,  $5.00. 

Employees  (paints  and  oils).     1,  $6.00. 

Employees  (saw  mills).     15,  $9.00. 

Employees  (shoe  shop).  1,  $5.00;  1,  $12.00; 
total,  2;  average  per  week,  $8.50. 

Employees  (trunk  factory).    1,  $5. CO. 

Engrineers  (electrical).    1,  $16.50. 

Engineers  (hoisting).    1,  $18.00. 

Enfficeers  (stationary).  2,  $10.00;  3,  $12.00; 
8,  $15.00;  3,  $16.00;  1,  $16.25;  2,  $18.00;  1,  $20.00; 

total,  20;  average   per  week,    $14.81. 1,    $40.00 

{mob);  1,  $50.00  {mob);  1,  $55.00  {mob);  total,  3; 
average,  $48.33  {mob). 

Errand  boys.  5,  $3.00;  23,  $3.50;  189,  $4.00; 
11,  $4.50;    31,  $5.00;  1,  $5.50;    12,  $6.00;    1,  $7.00; 

1,  $10.01;  total,  274;  average  per  week,  $4.20, 

11,  $4.00. 1,  $12.00  {mob). 

Expressmen.  4,  $9.00;  1,  $10.00;  2,  $12.00;  1, 
$14.00;  total,  8;  average  per  week,  $10.50. 

Factory  ivork  (bores).     1,  $6.00. 

Factory  n-orb  (cigars).  2,  $5.00;  1,  $6.00; 
total,  3;  average  per  week,  $5.33. 

Factory  work  (ladies'  belts).    1,  $4.00. 

Factory  work,  n.s.  2,  $4.00;  1,  $4.50;  3,  $5.00; 
3,  $6.00;  5,  $7.00;  1,  $8.00;  total,  15;  average  per 
week,  $5.90. 

Farm  hands.  1,  $2.30;  3,  $3.23;  2,  $3.46;  8, 
$4.04;  4,  $4.15;  27,  $4.62;  3,  $5.08;  32,  $5.77;  2, 
$6.92;  2,  $7.62;  1,  $9.00;  3,  $9.23;  2,  $10.00;  1,  $11.00; 

2,  $12.00;  total,  88;  average  per  week,  $5.60. 1, 

$10.00  {wkb). 2,   $10.00  (mo6);  4,  $12.00  {mob); 

e,  $15.00  {mob);  3,  $16.00  {mob);  6,  $18.00  {mob); 
59,  $20.00  {mob);  9,  $22.00  {mob);  46,  $25.00  {mob); 
6,  $26.00  {mob);  1,  $27.00  {mob);  4,  $30.00  {mob); 
total,  149;  average,  $21.41  {mob). 

Firemen  (stationary).  2,  $3.23;  1,  $6.92;  3, 
$8.00;  1,  $8.08;  1,  $9.00;  2,  $9.23;  2,  $10.00;  6, 
$10.38;  1,  $10.50;  7,  $12.00;  1,  $12.25;  14,  $14.00; 
17,  $15.00;  1,  $16.60;  1,  $17.00;  1,  $18.00;  total,  59; 
average  per  week,  $12.65. 

Flsli  cleaners.     1,  $9.00. 

Fish  cntters.     1,  $12.00. 

Floor  boys.     1,  $5.00. 

Foremen  (machine  shop).     1,  $25.00. 

eardeners.  2,  $9.00;  2,  $10.00;  3,  $10.50;  1, 
$11.54;  1,  $15.00;  total,  9;  average  per  week,  $10.67. 

1,  $10.50    {wkb). 1,  $15.00   {mob);  3,   $20.00 

{mob);  1,  $22.00  {mob)\  1,  $23.00  {mob);  4,  $25.00 
{mob);  total,  10;  average,  $22.00  {mob). 

GasOtters'  helpers.  1,  $6.00;  1,  $8.00;  total, 
2;  average  per  week,  $7.00. 

Oaneemen  (stone  saws).    1,  $11.00. 

General  n-ork.  17,  $4.00;  3.  $4.50;  2,  $4.62;  31, 
$5.00;  1,  $5.19;  2,  $6.77;  28,  $6.00;  7,  $7.00;  4, 
$7.50;  6,  $8.00;  1,  $8.16;  15,  $9.00;  1,  $9.60;  30, 
$10.00;  5,  $10.50;  2,$11.54;  26, $12.09;  1,  $13.00;  1, 
$13.50;  1,  $15.00;  total,  184;  average  per  week,  $7.82. 

2,  $3.00  {lekb);  1,  $4.00  {wkb);  2,  $5.00  {ickb); 

2,  $6.00   {wkb);   1,  $7.00   {wkb);  total,  8;   average, 

$4.88  {wkb). 1,  $8.00  (mo6);  4,  $10.00  (7ho6)  ;  1, 

$12.00  {mob);  1,  $16.00  {mob);  6,  $18.00  {mob);  18, 
$20.00  {mob);  7,  $25.00  {mob);  1,  $30.00  {mob);  1, 
$50.00  {mob);  total,  40;  average.  $19.98  {viob). 

General  work  (private family).    1,  $35.00  {mob). 

Grease  collectors.     1,  $6.00. 

Grinders  (rubber  factory).    1,  $10.00. 


Males— Con. 

Helpers  (foundry).    2,  $9.00. 

Helpers  (grocery  stores).    1,  $6.00. 

Helpers    (milk  wagons).    1,    $5.77. 1,  $12.00 

{mob). 

Helpers  (piano  factory).    1,  $5.00. 

Hostlers.  1,  $5.77;  1,  $6.00;  10,  $10.00;  2, 
$11.00;  1,   $14.00;   1,   $18.00;  total,   16;   average  per 

week,  $10.36. 1,  $18.00  {mob);  2,  $25.00   {mob); 

total,  3;  average,  $22.67  {mob). 

Hotel  or  restaurant  work.  1,  $4.62;  2, 
$5.00;  5,  $6.00;  2,  $7.00;  2,  $8.00;  1,  $9.00;  1, 
$9.60;   4,  $10.00;    1,   $11.00;    1,  $11.54;   3,  $12.00; 

1,  $15.00;  total,  24;  average  per  week,  $8.62. 2, 

$5.00(u-/t6);  2,  $6.00  {wkb);    1,$7.50  {wkb);    total, 

5;    average,    $5.90    {wkb). 1,  $15.00    {mob);    6, 

$20.00  {mob);  7,  $25.00  {mob);  total,  13;  average, 
$22.31  {mob). 

Housemen.     1,  $10.00. 1,   $20.00    {mob);   4, 

$25.00  {mob);  3,  $30.00  {mob);  total,  8;  average, 
$26.25  {mob). 

Honsesmiths.     1,  $15.00. 

Housework.     1,  $4.62. 1,  $10.00    {mob);    1, 

$30.00  {mob) ;  totnl,  2;  average,  $20.00  {mob). 

Ice-choppers  (ice-cream  factory).    1,  $10.00. 

Ice-cream  makers.  1,  $8.00;  1,  $15.00;  total, 
2;  average  per  week,  $11.60. 

Ice-cutters.     3,  $6.00  {wkb). 

Ice-men.     3,  $12.00. 1,  $4.00  {wkb). 10, 

$26.00  {mob). 

Interpreters.     1,  $30.00. 

Iron  workers.  1,  $8.00;  1,  $10.00;  1,  $12.00;  1, 
$15.00;  1,  $18.00;  total,  5;  average  per  wesk,  $12.60. 

Janitors.  1,$5.77;  1,  $6.00;  1,  $6.92;  1,  $7.00; 
3,  $8.00;  2,  $8.08;  3,  $9.00;  8,  $10.00;  3,  $11.00;  6, 
$12.00;  1,   $14.00;  2,   $16.00;  total,   32;  average   per 

weak,     $10.12. 1,     $7.00     {wkb). 1,     $12.00 

(77106);  1,  $25.00  {mob);  1,  $35.00  (77106);  1,  $50.00 
(77106) ;  total,  4;  average,  $30.50  {mob). 

Kitchen  work.  1,  $2.30;  1,  $3.69;  2,  $4.00;  1, 
$4.62;    8,   $5.00;    4,   $6.00;    3,    $7.00;    3,    $8.00;   3, 

$10.00;  total,    26;   average    per    week,  $6.06. 1, 

$3.00  {wkb);  12,  $4.00  (ic*6) ;  11,  $5.00  {wkb);  1, 
$5.50(K'yt6);  6,  $8.00  {wkb);  1,  $7.00  {ickb);  1,  $7.50 
{wkb);  3,  $8.00   {wkb);    total,    36;    average,    $4.88 

{wkb). 3,  $15.00  (77J06);  1,  $16.00  (77106);  5,  $20.00 

(f7»o6);  2,  $25.00  {mob);  total,  11;  average,  $19.18 
(77106). 

Laboratory  work.     1,  $4.00. 

I^aborers  (general).  1,$4.15;  1,  $4.62;  1,  $5.00; 
8,  $6.00;  1,$6.92;  4,  $7.00;  10,  $7.20;  4,  $7.50;  12, 
$8.00;  1,  $8.16;  7,  $8.40;  1,  $8.77;  73,  $9.00;  10, 
$9.60;  13,  $9.90;  20,  $10.00;  28,  $10.50;  1,  $10.80; 
1,  $11.01);  4«,  $12.00;  1,  $12.25;  2,  $13.00;  1,  $14.00; 
3,  $15.00;   total,  248;    average   per    week,  $9.65. 

3,  $4.00  {wkb).^1,  $15.00  {mob);  14,  $20.00  (?7io6); 

4,  $25.00  (77io6) ;  3,  $35.00  (77106);  total,  23;  average, 
$22.39  (77106). 

I^aborers  (street  cleaning  carts).   2,  $20.00  (77106). 

Iiamplishters.  1,  $12.00  (77106;;  2,  $20.00 
(77106);  total,  3;  average,  $17.33  (r?io6). 

Eaundry    workers.      1,    $4.62;     2,    $8.00;    2, 

$10.00;    total,   5;    average    per   week,  $8.12. 1, 

$25.00  {mob). 

Eocksmiths.     1,  $10.00. 

Eumber  mill  workers.     1,  $15.00. 

Eunch  carriers.     1,  $5.00  and  lunches. 

Eunch  work.  1,  $5.00;  2,  $8.00;  1,  $10.00;  to- 
tal,  4;  average  per  week,  $7.75 
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Slaoliine  operators.    1,  $6.00. 

macliiniata.  1,  $5.00;  1,  $6.00;  2,  $6.46;  1, 
$8.00;  2,  $9.00;  1,  $9.60;  6,  $10.00;  1,  $11.00;  14, 
$12.00;  1,  $12.50;  4,  $13.00;  1,  $13.20;  4,  $13.50;  2, 
$14.00;  2,  $14.40;  31,  $15.00;  9,  $16.50;  1,  $17.00; 
13,  $18.00;  1, $24.00;  1,  $25.00;  total, 99;  average  per 
week,  $14.15. 

macbiuists'  belpers.  2,  $5.00;  1,  $7.00;  2, 
$8.00;  18,  $9.00;  2,  $9.60;  3,  $10.00;  1,  $10.50;  1, 
$11.00;  2,  $12  00;  total,  32;  average  per  week,  $9.05. 

9IanagerB   (hotels  and   restaurants).    1,  $15.00;  , 

1,  $17.31;  total,  2;  average  per  week,  $16.16. 
Slattress  makers,     1,  $6.00. 

Meat  cutters.  2,  $12.00;  1,  $18.00;  total,  3; 
average  per  week,  $14.00. 

MillwriglitB.     8,  $16.00. 

UTarses.     1,  $25.00  (??jofc). 

Ofliec  boys.  4,  $3.00;  5,  $3.50;  49,  $4.00;  .3, 
$4.50;  18,  $5.00;  13,  $6.00;  2,  $7.00;  1,  $8.00;  1, 
$10.00;  total,  96;  average  per  week,  $4.57. 

Oilers  (machines;.    4,  $13.60. 

Operators  (stamp  machines).    1,  $9.00. 

Order  boys.     1,  $6.00. 

Orderlies.     1,  $20.00  (mo6). 

Overseers  (buildings).     1,  $18.00. 

Oysteriuen.     1,  $10.00. 

Packers  (biscuit).  1,  $4.00;  1,  $6.00;  total,  2; 
average  per  week,  $5.00. 

Packers  (in  stores).    1,  $6.00;  2,  $7.00;  2,$9.00; 

2,  $10.00;  1,$K.00;  total,  8;  average  per  week,  $8.75. 
Packers   (soap).     1,  $4.00;    1,  $9.00;    total,  2; 

average  per  week,  $6.50. 

Packers,  n.  s.  1,  $4.00;  1,  $5.50;  2,  $6.00;  2, 
$8  00;  1,  $9.00;  2,  $10.00;  2,  $12.00;  total,  11;  aver- 
age per  week,  $8.23. 

Painters  (carriage  and  house).  2,  $12.00;  2, 
$15.00;  2,  $18.00;  total,  6;  average  per  week,  $15.00. 

Painters  (shades).     1,  $6.00. 

Painters  (signs).    1,  $16.00. 

Painters,  n.  s.  1,  $9.00;  1,  $10  00;  3,  $12.00;  1, 
$13.00;  1,  $13.50;  5,  $15.00;  1,  $18.00;  total,  13;  aver- 
age per  week,  $13.42. 

Painters'  belpers.     1,  $7.00. 

Paper  cutters.     1,  $9.00. 

Picking  OTcr  nuts.     2,  $4.00. 

Picture  frame  makers.     1,  $15  00. 

Planing  macbine  operators.     1,  $13.00. 

Plumbers.  1,  $9.00;  1,  $15.00;  2,  $21.00;  total, 
4;  average  per  week,  $16.50. 

Plumbers'  belpers.  1,  $3.00;  1,  $5.00;  2, 
$6.00;  1,$8.00;  1,  $10.00;  1,  $12.00;  total,  7;  average 
per  week,  $7.14; 

Police  norb  (epecial).    1,  $14.00. 

Porters.  1,  $4.00;  1,$5.00;  2,  $5  50;  1,  $5.77;  4, 
$6.00;  2,  $6.92;  2,  $7.00;  6, $8.00;  6,  $9.00;  20,  $10.00; 

8,  $12.00;  total,  52;    average  per  week,  $8  97. 1, 

$5.00  (tckb) ;  3,  $5.50  (wkb) ;  4,  $6.00  (io/li) ;  3,  $7.00 
(wkh) ;  1,  $10.00  (rvkb) ;  total,  12;  average,  $6.38  (wit) 

3,  $15.00  (mot);  1,  $18.00  (moft) ;  6, $20.00  (mob)  ; 

5,  $25.00  (mob);  4,  $30.00  (mob);  1,  $40.00  (mob); 
total,  20;  average,  $23.40  (mob). 

Press  feeders.  2,  $7  00;  5,  $8.00;  5,  $9.00;  2, 
$10.00;  1,  $12.00;  1,  $13.00;  total,  16;  average  per 
week,  $9.00. 

Pressmen.  1,  $10.00;  1,  $10.50;  2,  $12.00;  1, 
$16.00;  total,  5;  average  per  week,  $12.10. 

Printers.  1,  $8.00;  1,  $12.00;  1,  $14.00;  total,  3; 
average  per  week,  $11.33. 

Pullers  over.    1,  $6.00. 


Males— Con. 

Repairers  (stoves).    1,  $10.00. 

Roofers'  belpers.  1,  $5.00;  5,  $12.00;  total,  6; 
average  per  week,  $10.83. 

Rubber  factory  operatives.     4,  $9.00. 

Salesmen.  2, $6.00;  1,$7.00;  1, $10. 00;  6, $12. 00; 
1,  $15.00;  2,  $20.00;  total,  13;  average  per  week, 
$12.00. 

Sand  paper  molders.     2,  $6.00. 

Scrubmen.    1,  $5.77;  1,  $6.92;  1,  $7.50;  1,  $10.00; 

total,  4;  average  per  week,  $7.55. 2,  $15.00  (mob) ; 

1,  $26.00  (mob);  total,  3;  average,  $18.33  (mob). 

Servants.     1,  ^10.00  (tvkb). 1,  $20.00  (mo6) ; 

1,  $25.00  (mob);  total,  2;  average,  $22.50  (mob). 

Sbeet  metal  workers,     2,  $7.00. 

Skippers.  2,  $4.00;  5,  $5.00;  9,  $6.00;  3,  $7.00; 
9,  $8.00;  7,  $9.00;  4,  $10.00;  2,  $10.50;  5,  $12.00; 
total,  46;  average  per  week,  $7.91. 

Shoemakers.  1,$9.00;  1,  $18.00;  total,  2;  aver- 
age per  week,  $13.50. 

Snasgers  (brass  workers).    2,  $12  00. 

Solderers.     1,  $12.00. 

Sole  cutters.     1,  $4.00. 

Solicitors.  2,  $6.00;  1,  $15.00;  1,  $16.00;  total, 
4;  average  per  week,  $10.75. 

Stablemen.  2,  $5.77;  1,  $9.00;  4,  $10.00;  2, 
$12  00;  1,  $16.00;  total,  10;  average  per  week,  $9  95. 

1,    $7.00  (ickb). 1,   $17.00    (mob);   1,  $30.00 

(mob);  total,  2;  average,  $23.50  (mob). 

Steamfitters.  1,  $13.50;  2,  $15.00;  1,  $18.00;  1, 
$21.00;  total,  5;  average  per  week,  $16.50. 

Stenoerapbers.     2,  $8.00;  2,  $9.00;  1,  $10.00; 

1,  $15.00;  total,  6;  average  per  week,  $9.83. 
Stock   boys.    2,  $4.00;    1,  $4.50;    1,   $6.00;   2, 

$8.00;  5,  $9.00;  total,  11;  average  per  week,  $7.23. 
Strippers  (printers).    2,  $6.00. 
Supers  (theatrical).    6,  $3.00;  3,  $6.00;  1,  $6.92; 

2,  $7.00;  1,  $8.00;  3,  $10.00;  total,  16;  average  per 
week,  $5.93. 

Tailors.  1,  $12.00;  1,  $13.00;  1,  $16.00;  total,  3; 
average  per  week,  $13.67. 

Teamsters.  1,  $5.08;  3,  $5.77;  3,  $6.00;  1, 
$7.00;  1,  $7.50;  1,  $8.00;  1,  $9.00;  25,  $10.00;  2, 
$10.50;   14,  $11.00;    63,  $12.00;  1,  $13.00;  8,  $14.00; 

1,  $15.00;  1,  $16.00;  2,  $18.00;  total,  128;  average  per 

week,  $11.29. 1,  $3.23  (wkb);  1,  $4.62  (wkb);  4, 

$6.00   (lokb);  total,  6;  average,  $5.31    (wkb). 0, 

$20.00  (mob);  1,  $22.00  (mob);  2,  $25.00  (moft) ;  4, 
$26.00  (mob);  7,  $35.00  (mob);  total,  25;  average, 
$26.13  (mob). 

Teamsters'  belpers.  1,  $4.00;  2,  $4.62;  1, 
$5.00;  2,  $6.00;  1,  $7.00;  1,  $9.00;  1,  $9.23;  total,  9; 
arerage  per  week,  $6.16. 

Tenders  (bowling  alleys).    2,  $8.00. 

Theatre  work.     1,  $3.00. 

Ticket  takers.     3,  $5.00. 

Timekeepers.     2,  $12.00. 

Tool  makers.  2,  $18.00;  1,  $19.50;  1,  $21.00; 
total,  4;  average  per  week,  $19.13. 

Traveling  salesmen.    1,  $12  00. 

Trackmen.  1,  $6.00;  1,  $12.00;  total,  2;  aver- 
age per  week,  $9.00. 

Ilsbers.  1,  $5.00;  1,  $6.00;  total,  2;  average  per 
week,  $5.50. 

Waffle  men.    1,  $25.00  (mob). 

n^aiters.     2,  $4.00;  1,  $4.60;   1,  $4.85;  2,  $5.00; 

2,  $6.00;  ],  $6.92;  2,  $7.00;  6,  $8.00;  5,  $9.00;  1, 
$10.00;  1,  $12.00;  total,  24;   avemge  per  week,  $7.30. 

1,  $3.00  (tokb);  1,  $4.00  (wkb);  2,  $5.00  (lokb) ; 

6,  $6.00  (wkb);  total,  9;  average,  $5.22  (wkb). 1, 
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Males— Con. 
$18. 00  (wo6)  ;1,  $26. 00  (nio6);  total, 2;  average,  $21. 50 
(mob) . 

IVaate  taaodlers.    1,  $9.00. 

IVatchmnkerB.     1,  $18.00. 

Watetaiuen.  2,  $10.00;  2,  $12.00;  total,  4;  aver- 
age per  week,  $11.00. 1,  $5.00  {wkb). 

Water  tenders.    1,  $15.00. 

Weavers.  1,  $10.00;  2,  $12.00;  total,  3;  average 
per  week,  $11.33. 

WelKhera.    1,  $5.00. 

Window  cleauera.    l,$d.00;  1,$7.20;  2,  $9.00; 

1,  $12.00;    total,  5;    average  per  week,  $8.64. 1, 

$6.00  {lokb). 

WIremen.     1,  $9.00. 

Woodchoppera.     9,  $6.92;  1,  $10.00;  2,  $12.00; 

total,  12;  average  per  week,  $8.02. 7,  $26.00  (mot) ; 

1,  $30.00  {mob);  9,  $33.00  {mob);  total,  14;  average, 
$29.64  {mob). 

WoodTVorkers.     1,  $5.00. 

Wool  sorters.  2,  $5.00;  1,$6.00;  1,  $7.00;  total, 
4;  average  per  week,  $5.75. 

Work  on  time  box.     1,  $3.00. 

Xard  men.     1,  $6.92. 2,  $30.00  {mob). 

FEIUlLBS. 

Aooonntants.     1,  $6.00. 

Addressers.  2,  $3.00;  1,  $3.60;  9,  $4.00;  6, 
$6.00;  3,  $6.00;  total,  21;  average  per  week,  $4.45. 

Answering    telephone,    etc.    2,  $4.00. 1, 

$18.00  {mob). 

Apprentices  (boxes).    2,  $4.00. 

Apprentices  (dreHamaker).    1,  $6.00. 

Apprentices  (furrier  work).    2,  $4.00. 

Apprentices  (glazlug  tiles).    2,  $4.60. 

Apprentices  (lace  curtalDs) .    2,  $4.00. 

Apprentices  (leather  work).     1,  $4.00. 

Attendants.  1,  $2.30;  1,  $9.00;  total,  2;  aver- 
age  per   week,  $5.95. 1,  $12.00  (nio&) ;  3,  $16.00 

{mob);  1,  $20.00  {mob);  total,  5;  average,  $16.00 
{mob). 

Bencb  work  (leather).    1,  $5.00. 

Bookbinders.     1,  $4.00. 

Bookkeepers.  4,  $5.00;  3,  $6.00;  3,  $7.00;  4, 
$8.00;  8,  $10.00;  3,  $12.00;  total,  20;  average  per 
week,  $7.85 

Boxmakers.    3,  $5.00. 

Calendar  work.     1,  $6.00 

Canvassers.     1,   $5.00;    3,   $6.00;    2,   $7.00;    1, 

$8.00;    total,    7;     average   per  week,  $6.00. 1  3, 

$6. CO 

Case  makers  (jewelry  and  eyeglass).    2,  $4.00. 

Cash  girls.     1,  $4.00. 

Cashiers.     1,  $4.00;  2,  $5.00;  7,  $6.00;  1,  $6.50; 

1,  $12.00;  total,  12;  average  per  week,  $6.20. 
Chambermaids.     5,  $3.00;    3,  $3.23;    1,  $3.26; 

2,  $3.46;  9,  $3.50;  2,  $3.69;  15,  $4.00;  2,  $4.15;  2, 
$4.50;    12,  $6.00;    1,  $5.50;    1,  $5.77;    1,  $6.00;    1, 

$7.00;  total,  57;  average  per  week,  $4.13. 1,  $3.00 

{wkb) ;  1,  $3.50  {wkb) ;  2,  $4.00  {lokb) ;  1,  $5.00  {xokb) ; 

total,  5;    average,  $3.90  {wkb). 7,  $12.00  {mob); 

4,  $13.00  {mob);  1,  $14.00  {mob);  total,  12;  average, 
$12.60  (mob). 

Chefs  (assistant).     1,  $16.00  {mob). 

Cleaners.  4,  $3.00;  1,  $3.20;  3,  $3.23;  1,  $3.46; 
1,  $3.60;  3,  $3.69;  10,  $4.00;  6,  $4.50;  1,  $4.62;  17, 
$5.00;  23,  $6.00;  1,  $7.00;  18,  $7.20;  6,  $9.00;  4, 
$9.60;  total, 98;  average  per  week,  $5.74. 26,  $6.00. 


Females  —  Con. 

1,$6.00  {lekb);   1,  $6.00  (icytfc) ;  total,  2;  average, 

$5.50  ((pytft). 2,    $13.00  (mo6);    2,  $14.00  (mo6) ; 

3,  $16.00  {mob);  2,  $16.00  {mob);  total,  9;    average, 
$14.66  {mob). 

Clerks.  1,  $5.00;  2,  $6.00;,  total,  3;  average  per 
week,  $5.67. 

Comb  makers  (sets  stones).    1,  $8.00. 

Companions.     1,  $3.00. 

Compositors.     1^  $9.00. 

Confectionery  wrappers.  1,  $3.60;  1,  $4.00; 
total,  2;  average  per  week,  $3.75. 

Cooks.  1,  $2.50;  1,  $3.00;  5,  $4.00;  1,  $4.15;  1, 
$4.27;  1,  $4.62;  36,  $5.00;  1,  $5.60;  33,  $6.00;  22, 
$7.00;  26,  $8.00;  6,  $9.00;  4,  $10.00;  total, 138;  aver- 
age per  week,  $7.81. 6,   $5.00   {wkb);    3,   $6.00 

{wkb);    2,    $7.00   {iokb)\    total,    10;    average,  $5.70 

{wkb). 2,  $18.00  {mob);  3,  $25.00  {mob);  1,  $30.00 

{mob);    1,  $35.00   {mob);    total,  7;    average,  $25.14 
{mob) . 

Copyists.     1,  $6.00. 

Copy  readers.     1,$4.00. 

Counting  shoes.     2,  $6  00. 

Bay  work.  1,$3.00;  1,  $3.46;  1,  $6.00;  total,  3; 
average  per  week,  $3.82. 1,  $4.50  {ickb). 

Dishwashers.  1,  $2.50;  4,  $3.00;  1,  $3.46;  1, 
$3.50;  16,  $4.00;  14,  $4.60;  16,  $5.00;  1,  $6.50;  6, 
$6.00;  1,  $7.00;  2,  $7.20;  1,  $9.00;  total,  63;  average 

per  week,  $4.69. 1,  $2.50  (to^ft) ;  2,  $3.50  {wkb)\ 

1,  $4.00   {wkb);  1,  $4.50   {ickb);    total,  5;   average, 
$3.60    {xckb). 3,  $14.00  {mob);    1,  $16.00    {mob); 

1,  $40.00  {mob) ;  total,  5;  average,  $19.60  {mob). 
Dressmakers.     1,   $3.00;    1,   $6.00;   1,  $10.00; 

total,  3;  average  per  week,  $6.33. 

Dnst  samples.     4,  $4.00. 

Embroiderers.     1,  $6.00. 

Employees  (bakery).  1,  $6.00;  1,  $6.00;  total, 
2;  average  per  week,  $5.60. 

Employees  (photographs).    1,  $3.60. 

Employees  (shop  work).  1,$4.00;  1,  $5.00;  1, 
$6.00;  total,  3;  average  per  week,  $5.00. 

Employees  (store  work).  1,  $4.00;  1,  $4.60; 
total,  2;  average  per  week,  $4.25. 

Envelope  makers.     1,  $4.00. 

Errand  girls.  2,  $3.00;  3,  $3.60;  2,  $4.00;  1, 
$6.00;  total,  8;  average  per  week,  $3.81. 

Factory  work  (art).  10,  $4.00;  1,  $5.00;  2, 
$6.00;  1,  $7.00;  1,  $9.00;  total,  15;  average  per 
week,  $4.87. 

Factory  work  (belts).  2,  $4.00;  1,  $5.00;  1, 
$6.00;  total,  4;  average  per  week,  $4.76. 

Factory  work  (box).    7,  $4.00;  1,$4.50;  2,  $6.00; 

2,  $6.00;  1,$7.00;  total,  13;  average  per  week,  $4.73. 
Factory    work    (confectionery).     1,    $3.50;    3, 

$4.00;  1,$4.60;  total,  6;  average  per  week,  $4.00. 

Factory  work  (cotton).    2,  $6.00. 

Factory  work  (fur  sewers).    1,  $4.00. 

Factory  work  (gluing  dress  shields).     1,  $5.00. 

Factory  work  (hats),  1,  $6.00;  5,  $6.00;  total, 
2;  average  per  week,  $6.50. 

Factory  work  (hosiery).    1,  $4.00. 

Factory  work  (ink).    1,  $5.00. 

Factory  work  (jewelry  boxes).  3,  $4.00;  2, 
$5.00;  3,  $6.00;  total,  8;  average  per  week,  $5.00. 

Factory  work  (labellers).  1,  $3.50;  2,  $4.00; 
total,  3;  average  per  week,  $3.83. 

Factory  work  (lace  curtains).    1,  $3.00. 

Factory  work  (net  and  twine) .    1,  $5.00. 


1  Expenses  and  commission. 


2  And  dinners. 
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Females  — Con. 

Factory  norb  (novelties).  2,  |4.00;  1,  $4.50; 
total,  3;  average  per  week,  $4.17. 

Factory  worfe  (nuf.  1.  $4  00;  2,  $6.00;  total, 
3;  average  per  week,  $5.33. 

Factory  n-orh  (paper).  2,  $4.00;  I,  $5.00;  2, 
$6.00;  total,  5;  average  per  week,  $5.00. 

Factory  work  (niffllug  bobbinette).     1,  $5.00. 

Factory  wort  (shoes).  3,  $4.00;  1,  $5.00;  total, 
4;  average  per  week,  $4.22. 

Factory  worfc  (shoe  polish).     1,  $6.00. 

Factory  work  (silk  winders).     1,  $4.60. 

Factory  work  (stitchers).  2,  $4.00;  4,  $5.00;  1, 
$5.50;  3,  $6.00;  2,  $7.00;  1,  $12.00;  total,  13;  average 
per  week,  $5.96. 

Factory  work  (wire  stitchers).     1,  $4.00. 

Factory  work,n.s.  4,  $3.50;  37,  $4.00;  1,  $4.06; 
12,  $4.60;  27,  $6.00;  10,  $6.00;  4,  $7.00;  total,  95; 
average  per  week,  $4.66. 

Farm  work.  2,  $3.46;  1,  $4.50;  1,  $9.23;  2, 
$13.85;  total,  6;  average  per  week,  $8.06. 

Feeders  (mangle  work).    1,  $6.00. 

Fillingr  au<l  n-rapplnar.     2,  $4.00. 

Folders.  1,  $4.00;  1,  $4.50;  1,  $6.00;  total,  3; 
average  per  week,  $4.83, 

Foreladies.     3,  $7.00. 

Oeiieral  work.  2,  $3.00;  15,  $4.00;  1,  $4.06; 
2,  $4.50;  6,  $5.00;  1,  $8.19;  1,  $6.42;  3,  $6.00;  total, 

31;  average  per  week,  $4.44. 3,  $3.50  (wkb) ;  1, 

$4.00   (wkb);  total,  4;   average,  $3.63   (zvkb). 1, 

$20.00  (mob). 

Hall    srirls    (helpers).      1,    $2.77. 1,    $12.00 

(mob). 

Herrlne  cntters.     1,  $3.00. 

Hotel  and  restaurant  work.  4,  $3.00;  3, 
$3.23;  2,  $4.00;  1,  $4.15;   2,  $4.50;    6,  $5.00;  total, 

16;   average  per  week,  $4.04. 1,  $3.00  (lokb) ;  1, 

$6.00  (wkb);  1,  $6.00  ((t)*6);  total,  3;  average,  $4.67 

(wkb)   3,  $14.00  (mo6);  1,  $15.00  (»?io6);  1,  $16.00 

(mob);  2,  $18. OJ  (mob);  total,  7;  average,  $15.57 
(moh). 

Housekeepers.  6,  $2.00;  1,  $2.30;  1,  $2.60;  12, 
$3.00;  1,  $3.46;  5,  $3.60;  1,  $3.69;  14,  $4.00;  1, 
$4.50;  11,  $5.00;  2,  $6.00;  1,  $6.92;  1,  $8.00;  total, 

57;   average  per  week,  $3.86. 2,  $3.00  (lokb). 

1,  $10.00  (mob);  1,  $16.00  (moi) ;  1,  $30.00  (mob); 
total,  3;  average,  $18.66  (mob). 

Housework,  1,  $1.50;  5,  $2.00;  2,  $2.80;  16, 
$2.50;  1,  $2.77;  66,  $3.00;  1,  $3-23;  1,  $3.46;  48, 
$3.50;  1,  $3.69;  146,  $4.00;  25,  $4.60;  1,  $4.62;  72, 
$5.00;    1,  $5.50;   9,  $6.00;    3,  $7.00;    1,  $9.60;    total, 

389;    average  per  week,  $3.99. 3,  $2.00  (jc/fcft) ;    1, 

$2.50  (wkb);  1,  $3.60  (lokb) ;  3,  $4.00  (ivkh);  1,  $6.00 
(lokb);  1,  $6.00  (wkb) ;  total,  10;  average,  $3.50  (wkb). 

1,  $14.00  (jHoA);  1,  $15.00  (mob);  1,  $16.00  (??io6) ; 

1,  $17.50  (mob);  1,  $18.00  (mob);  total,  5;  average, 
$16.10  (mob). 

Inspectors  (carbon  paper).     1,  $6.00. 

Inspectors  (incandescent  lamps).     1,  $8.00. 

Inspectors,  n.«.    1,  $5.00. 

Ironing:  belts.     1,  $5.00. 

Kitchen  work.  1,  $2.00;  1,  $2.40;  4,  $3.00;  1, 
$3.23;  1,  $3.46;  6,  $3.50;  1,  $3.69;  61,  $4.00;  1, 
$4.16;  1,  $4.38;  40,  $4.60;  66,  $5.00;  1,  $5.19;  2; 
$5.60;  5.  $6.00;  1,  $7.00;  1,  $9.00;  total,  184;  aver- 
age per  week,    $4.47. 1,   $3.00   (rvkb) ;   3,   $3.50 

(lokb);    6,    $4.00    (wkb);    4,   $4.50    (wkb);    S,   $5.00 

(wkb);  total,  17;  average,  $4.15   (wkb). 2,  $13.00 

(mob);  1,  $14.00  (?nob) ;  2,  $16.00  (mob);  1,  $18.00 
(mob);  total,  6;  average,  $16.00  (mob). 

Iiabel  cutters.    1,  $6.00, 


Females  — Con. 

liabellers.  1,$3.00;  7,  $4.00;  1,$4.50;  4,  $5.00; 
8,  $6.00;  total,  21;  average  per  week,  $4.93. 

liaboratory  work.  1,  $4.00;  4,  $5.00;  1,  $6.00; 
total,  6;  average  per  week,  $5.00. 

Iiadles'  maids.     1,  $8.00. 

liaundresses.  2,  $3.00;  2,  $3.69;  4,  $4.00;  4, 
$4.60;    1,    $4.62;    12,  $5.00;    4,  $5.08;    8,  $6.00;    1, 

$7.20;  1,$7.50;  total,  39;  average  per  week,  $6. 00. 

1,  ^i.hO(wkb). 1,  $16.00  (mob);   3,  $16.00  (moh); 

3,  $20.00  (mob);  1,  $25.00  (mob);  total,  8 ;  average, 
$18.50  (mob). 

I<aurel  wreath  makers.     1,  $4.00. 

licather  workers.  1,  $6.00;  1,  $8.00;  total,  2; 
average  per  week,  $6.50. 

liunch  counter  grlrls.     1,  $6.00. 

9Iairaxlne  work.     1,  $5.00. 

inalllnar  calendars.    1,  $7.00. 

mailing,  n.  «.  3,  $4.00;  1,  $6.00;  total,  4;  aver- 
age per  week,  $4.25. 

Markers  (stockroom).    1,  $4.00. 

mimeosrraph  vrork.     1,  $4.00. 

Mothers'  helpers.     1,  $2.00  (wkb). 

Nursemaids.  2,  $2.00;  1,  $2.60;  6,  $3.00;  1, 
$3.46;  9,  $4.00;   1,  $4.50;  2,  $6.00;  1,  $9.00;  total, 

22;   average  per  week,  $3.84. 2,  $2.00  (wkb);  2, 

$3.50  (xBkb) ;  1,  $4.50  (wkb) ;  total,  6;  average,  $3.10 
(wkb). 

Nurses.  2,  $2.50;  1,  $4.15;  1,  $6.00;  1,  $8.16; 
1,  $10.00;  total,  6;  average  per  week,  $6.66. 

0<nce  work.  4,  $3.60;  17,  $4.00;  1,  $4.50;  16, 
$6.00;  14,  $6.00;  1,  $7.00;  1,  $8.00;  total,  64;  aver- 
age per  week,  $4.92. 1,  $12.00  (mob). 

Packers  and  w^rappers.  3,  $4.00;  1,  $6.00; 
total,  4;  average  per  week,  $4.35. 

Pantry  girls.  1,  $2.77;  8,  $3.00;  6,  $3.23;  1, 
$3.46;  2,  $3.69;  1,  $3.92;  13,  $4.00;  1,  $4.15;  4, 
$4.60;  8,  $5.00;  1,  $5.77;  1,  $6.00;  total,  41;  average 

per  week,  $4.11. 1,  $3.00  (ickb);  3,  $4.00  (wkb); 

total,  4;  average,  $3.75  (tokb). 3,  $12.00  (mob); 

4,  $13.00  (mob) ;  5,  $14.00  (mob) ;  2,  $16.00  (mob) ;  4, 
$16.00  (mob) ;  total,  18;  average,  $14.00  (mob). 

Paper  flower  makers.     1,  $2.50. 

Parlor  maids.  3, $4.00;  1,  $7.20;  total, 4;  aver- 
age per  week,  $4.80,  1,  $12.00  (mob). 

Pasting  corks  to  wooden  tops.     1,  $9,00. 

Picking  OTcr  nuts.  1,  $3.00;  1,  $4.00;  total, 
3;  average  per  week,  $3.50. 

Plat«  press  reeders.  1,  $3.60;  3,  $4.00;  total, 
i;  average  per  week,  $3.88. 

Power  machine  irork.     3,  $6,00. 

Press  clipping.  2,  $4.00;  2,  $4.60;  1,  $6.00; 
total,  6;  average  per  week,  $4.60. 

Publishers  (light  work).    1,  $3.60. 

Saleswomen.  1,  $3.60;  5,  $4.00;  1,  $4,50;  11, 
$5.00;  16,  $6.00;  1,  $7.00;  4,  $8.00;  total,  39;  aver- 

age   per  week,   $5.59. 1,  $4.00   (wkb);    1,   $6.00 

(wkb) ;  total,  2;  average,  $5.00  (wkb). 

Scrub  women.  1,  $3.00;  1,  $3.69;  1,  $4.00;  1, 
$4.50;  4,  $4.62;  2,  $6.00;  6,  $6.00;  3,  $7.20;  1,  $9.00; 

total,  19;  overage  per  week,  $6.49, 2,  $16.00  (mob) ; 

7,  $16,00  (7nob);  total,  9;  average,  $15.78  (mob). 

Seamstresses.  1,  $2.30;  1,  $3.00;  1,  $4.60;  2, 
$5.00;  2,  $8.00;  2,  $7.00;  total,  9;  average  per  week, 
$6.09. 1,  $3.00  (wkb). 

Second  girls.  4,  $3.00;  2,  $3.60;  8,  $4.00;  3, 
$4.60;  6,  $5.00;  total,  23;  average  per  week,  $4.11. 
1,  $4.00  (wkb). 

Sewers  (hats).  2,  $5.00;  4,  $6.00;  total,  6;  aver- 
age per  week,  $5.67. 

Shirt  makers.    1,  $6.00. 
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Table  IV. —  Occupations  and  Wages,  by  Sex —  Concluded. 


Females  — Con. 

Space  work.     1,  $3.50. 1,  $12.00    (mob)\2. 

$16.00  (mob) ;  total,  4;  average,  $11.00  (mob). 

Spare  eirls.     1,  $16.00  (mob). 

JSttenosrrapIiers.  3,  $5.00;  8,  $6.00;  4,  $7. 00;  10, 
$8.00;    6,  $10.00;  total,  30;    average  per  week,  $7.37. 

Stltcliera  (leather).  1,  $6.00;  1,  $7.00;  total,  2; 
average  per  week,  $6.50. 

Stitcliers,  n.  s.  1,  $4.00;  4,  $5.00;  6,  $6.00;  4, 
$7.00;  1,  $10.00;  total,  16;  average  per  week,  $6.75. 

Staffing  dates.     1,  $4.50. 

Sfvltcliboard  operator*.  1,  $4.60;  1,  $5.00; 
total,  2;  average  per  week,  $4.75. 

Table  work.     3,   $3.60;    2,   $3.69;    7,   $4.00;   6, 

$6.00;  total,18;  average  per  week,  $4.22. 1,  $4.00 

(wkb);  1,$4.50  (tekb);  total,  2;  average,  $4.75  (!c*6). 
1,  $16.00  (7nob). 

Telearraph  operators.  1,  $5.00;  1,  $6.00;  total, 
2;  average  per  week,  $5.50. 

Tile  work  (applying  enamel).    1,  $4.50. 

Tluaellnff  cords.  2,  $3.00;  3,  $4.00;  total,  5; 
average  per  week,  $3.60. 


Females  — Con. 
Trarellng:  saleswomen.     1,  $6.00  (wkb). 

Trimmers  (ladles' belts).    1,13.00. 

Tronser  makers.     1,  $10.00. 

Tyiufir  and  bandlne  stationery.     1,  $4.00. 

Typewriters.     1,  $5.00. 

Waitresses.     13,  $3.00;     1,  $3.23;    2,  $3.46;    17, 

$3.50;  2,  $3.69;  17,  $4.00;  6,  $4.50;  57,  $5.00;  3, 
$5.50;   55,  $6.00;  1,   $8.00;  total,  174;    average  per 

week,  $4.89. 3,  $3.00  (ic/cb) ;  1,$4.00  (ickb) ;  total, 

4;  average,  $3.25  (tckb). 1,  $20.00  (mob). 

Ward  maids.      1,  $3.23;  2,  $4.60;   1,  $6.00;  1, 

$7.00;  total,  5;  average  p«r  week,  $4.86. 2,  $4.00 

(irkb). 1,  tn.00(7nob);  1,  $19.60  (»»o6) ;  total,2; 

average,  $15.75  (mob). 

Washerwomen.  1,  $5.00;  1,  $6.00;  11, $7. 20;  2, 
$9.00;  total,  15;  average  per  week,  $7.21. 

Wrappers.  3,  $3.50;  1,  $4.00;  total,  4;  average 
per  week,  $3.63. 

Writers.  1,  $3.00;  2,  $3.60;  2,  $4.00;  4,  $5.00; 
total,  9;  average  per  w«ek,  $4.22. 


The  3,212  males  found  places  in  237  branches  of  occupation  and  the 
2,256  females  in  136  branches  of  occupation. 

The  table  just  considered  shows  occupations  and  wages  by  sex.  In 
Table  V,  which  follows,  the  occupations  are  given  by  sex,  but  with  the 
total  of  each  sex  and  the  number  for  both  sexes  in  connection  with  the 
branch  of  occupation. 


Table  V.- 

—  Occupations   by  Sex. 

Classification. 

Malei 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Classification. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Accountants, 

_ 

1 

1 

Coachmen, 

5 

_ 

6 

Addressers, 

— 

22 

22 

Coal  passers. 

7 

— 

7 

Agents,       .... 

2 

— 

2 

Coal  shovelers,     . 

2 

— 

2 

Answering  telephone,  etc.,    . 

— 

3 

3 

Collectors, 

2 

- 

2 

Apprentices, 

241 

11 

252 

Comb  makers  (sets  stones),  . 

— 

1 

1 

Artists,  scenic 

1 

— 

1 

Companions, 

— 

1 

1 

Attendants, 

37 

8 

45 

Compositors, 

12 

1 

13 

Automobile  repair  work, 

1 

_ 

1 

Concrete  workers. 

1 

— 

1 

Bakers,       .... 

5 

3 

8 

Cooks 

66 

159 

226 

Bell  boys,   .... 

18 

18 

Copyists,     .... 

- 

1 

1 

Bench  work, 

— 

2 

2 

Copy  readers. 

— 

1 

1 

Bevelers  (plate  glass). 

2 

— 

2 

Coremakere, 

4 

— 

4 

Blacksmiths, 

9 

— 

9 

Counter  men, 

2 

— 

2 

Blockers  (machine  shops),    . 

1 

- 

1 

Counting  shoes,  . 

- 

2 

2 

Bookbinders, 

1 

1 

2 

Cutting  machine  operators,  . 

1 

- 

1 

Bookkeepers, 

6 

20 

26 

Day  work, 

— 

7 

7 

Bottle  washers,   . 

6 

— 

6 

Demonstrators,    . 

1 

1 

2 

Box  makers. 

— 

3 

3 

Die  makers. 

1 

- 

1 

Boys  (printing  office). 

2 

- 

2 

Dishwashers, 

63 

74 

137 

Brakemen, 

1 

— 

1 

Distributors  (circulars,  etc.). 

8 

— 

8 

Brass  workers,     . 

21 

— 

21 

Draughtsmen, 

3 

— 

3 

Bundle  boys. 

4 

- 

4 

Dressmakers, 

- 

3 

3 

Buss  boys. 

4 

— 

4 

Drivers,       .... 

21 

— 

21 

Butlers,       .... 

1 

— 

1 

Door  boys, 

3 

— 

3 

Cabinet  makers. 

4 

— 

4 

Dusting  samples, 

— 

4 

4 

Calendar  work,    . 

— 

1 

1 

Dyehouse  hands. 

1 

— 

1 

Canvassers, 

2 

10 

12 

Electricians, 

11 

— 

11 

Cash  girls. 

_ 

1 

1 

Elevator  tenders. 

40 

— 

40 

Cashiers,     .... 

1 

12 

13 

Embroiderers, 

1 

1 

Carpenters, 

22 

_ 

22 

Enamelers  (tiles), 

— 

1 

1 

Carpet  beaters,    . 

2 

— 

2 

Engineers  (electrical), 

1 

— 

1 

Chamberwork,     . 

— 

74 

74 

Engineers  (hoisting),    . 

1 

— 

1 

Chauffeurs, 

1 

1 

Engineers  (stationary). 

22 

— 

22 

Check  room  boys. 

1 

— 

1 

Entry  clerks, 

1 

— 

1 

Chefs 

6 

1 

6 

Envelope  makers. 

— 

1 

1 

Chore  boys, 

2 

— 

2 

Errand  boys. 

288 

8 

296 

Cleaners,     .... 

16 

109 

125 

Factory  work,  n.  «., 

40 

202 

242 

Clerks 

52 

4 

56 

Farmers,     .... 

267 

7 

274 

Climbers  (gypsy  moth). 

3 

3 

Firemen  (stationary),  . 

71 

" 

71 
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Table  V.  —  Occupations  by  Sex  —  Concluded. 


Classification. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Fish  cleaners, 

_ 

1 

Fish  cutters, 

— 

1 

Floor  boys, 

— 

1 

Folders,       .... 

3 

4 

Foremen,    .... 

2 

3 

Gardeners,. 

21 

— 

21 

Gasfitters,  .... 

— 

2 

Gaugemen, 

— 

1 

General  work. 

251 

28 

279 

Grease  collectors. 

— 

1 

Grinders  (rubber  shop), 

- 

1 

Handlers  (iron). 

3 

— 

3 

Helpers  (stores,  etc.),  . 

8 

— 

8 

Herring  cutters. 

— 

1 

1 

Hostlers,     .... 

26 

— 

26 

Hotel  and  restaurant  work,  . 

54 

32 

86 

Housekeepers, 

- 

64 

64 

Housemen, 

6 

— 

6 

Housesmiths, 

1 

— 

1 

Housework, 

4 

427 

431 

Ice-cream  makers. 

1 

— 

1 

Ice  workers. 

18 

— 

18 

Inspectors, 

— 

3 

3 

Interpreters, 

1 

— 

1 

Ironing  belts. 

— 

1 

1 

Iron  workers. 

3 

— 

3 

Janitors,     .... 

44 

— 

44 

Kitchen  work, 

79 

204 

283 

Labellers,   .... 

— 

21 

21 

Laboratory  work. 

- 

6 

6 

Laborers,    .... 

262 

— 

262 

Ladies'  maids. 

— 

1 

1 

Lamp  lighters,     . 

3 

— 

3 

Laundry  work,    . 

6 

61 

57 

Laurel  wreath  makers. 

— 

1 

1 

Leather  workers. 

4 

2 

6 

Locksmiths, 

1 

— 

1 

Lumber  mill  workers. 

1 

— 

1 

Lumpers,    .... 

20 

- 

20 

Lunch  carriers,    . 

1 

— 

1 

Lunch  counter  work,    . 

6 

1 

7 

Machine  operators, 

1 

2 

3 

Machinists, 

111 

— 

111 

Machinists  helpers. 

38 

— 

38 

Magazine  work,  . 

- 

1 

1 

Mailing,  n.  a., 

— 

6 

6 

Managers  (hotels), 

2 

— 

2 

Mattress  makers. 

1 

— 

1 

Meat  cutters, 

5 

— 

5 

Mill  hands, 

3 

_ 

3 

Millinery,    .... 

1 

- 

1 

Millwrights, 

3 

— 

3 

Molders,      .... 

3 

— 

3 

Mothers'  helpers. 

— 

1 

1 

Nickel  platers,     . 

1 

- 

1 

Nursemaids, 

— 

28 

28 

Nurses,        .... 

1 

5 

6 

Office  work. 

105 

67 

172 

Oilers  (machines). 

4 

— 

4 

Operators  (stamp  machine). 

1 

— 

1 

Operators,  n.  s.,  . 

,— 

1 

1 

Orderlies,    .          .          .          . 

1 

— 

1 

Oyster  men. 

1 

— 

1 

Packers,     .          .          .          . 

21 

5 

26 

Paint  cleaners,    . 

— 

5 

5 

Painters,     . 

23 

— 

23 

Pantry  work. 

2 

63 

65 

Paper  cutters. 

1 

— 

1 

Paper  flower  makers,   . 

— 

1 

1 

Paperhangers, 

3 

- 

3 

Parlor  maids. 

— 

5 

5 

Pasting  corks  to  wooden  tops. 

- 

1 

1 

Picking  over  nuts. 

2 

1 

3 

Picture  frame  makers. 

1 

— 

1 

Planing  machine  operators,  . 

1 

- 

1 

Plate  press  feeders. 

- 

3 

3 

Classification. 


Males 


Plumbers,  . 

Police  work  (special), 

Porters, 

Press  clipping. 

Press  feeclers. 

Pressmen  (job) 

Printers, 

Publishers, 

Pullers  over. 

Roofers, 

Salesmen,   . 

Sand  paper  workers. 

Saw  mill  employees, 

Scrubmen, 

Seamstresses. 

Second  girls. 

Sewers  (hats). 

Sheet  metal  workers. 

Shippers,     . 

Shoe  factory  workers, 

Shop  work, 

Skirt  cutters, 

Solderers  (silver), 

Solicitors,   . 

Space  work. 

Spare  girls. 

Stablemen, 

Steamfitters, 

Steampipers, 

Stenographers,     . 

Stitchers,    . 

Stock  boys. 

Store  work. 

Stove  repair  work, 

Stuffing  dates,     . 

Supers, 

Switchboard  operators 

Table  work, 

Tackers  (shoes),  . 

Tailors, 

Teamsters, 

Teamsters'  helpers. 

Telegraph  operators. 

Tenders  (bowling  alleys) 

Theatre  work, 

'Ticket  takers, 

Time  box  workers. 

Timekeepers, 

Tinseling  cords,   . 

Tool  maKers, 

Traveling  salesmen, 

Trimmers  (belts), 

Trouser  makers. 

Truckmen, 

Tying  and  banding  stationery 

TjT^e  operators, 

Typewriters, 

Ushers, 

Wafflemen, 

Waiters, 

Ward  maids. 

Washerwomen, 

Waste  handlers. 

Watchmakers, 

Watchmen, 

Water  tenders. 

Weavers,    . 

Weighers,  . 

Window  cleaners 

Wiremen,   . 

Wood  choppers. 

Wood  workers, 

Wool  sorters, 

Wrappers, 

Writers, 

Yard  men, 


12 

1 

90 

16 

6 
6 

1 

6 
13 

2 
15 

7 


3 

183 
14 

2 
1 
3 
1 
2 

10 
2 


Fe-       Both 
males    Sexes 


43 


28 


182 

9 

16 


There  are  some  notable  lines  in  this  presentation.  There  were  241 
males  and  11  female  apprentices  supplied  with  work;  six  male  and  20 
female  bookkeepers;  22  carpenters;  Y4  females  for  chamber  work;  16 
males  and  109  females,  a  total  of  125  cleaners;  225  cooks,  of  whom  66 
were  males  and  159  females;  296  errand  boys;  242  factory  employees,  of 
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whom  40  were  males  and  202  females;  274  farmers,  including  267  males 
and  seven  females;  279  persons  for  general  work,  of  whom  251  were  males 
and  28  were  females;  431  for  housework,  including  four  males  and  427 
females;  283  for  kitchen  work,  of  whom  79  were  males  and  204  females; 
262  male  laborers;  111  machinists;  172  persons  for  office  work,  of  whom 
105  were  males  and  67  females;  90  porters;  183  teamsters;  and  221 
waiters,  including  39  males  and  182  females. 


Table  VI 

.  —  Employment  and 

Unemploym 

ent. 

Males 

Females 

AVERAGE    MONTHS 

AVERAGE    MONTHS  

Employed 

Unemployed 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Government,          ...... 

9.14 

2.86 

_ 

_ 

Professional, 

10.30 

1.70 

— 

— 

Domestic  service, 

9.93 

2.07 

9.48 

2.52 

Personal  service, 

10.48 

1.52 

9.34 

2.66 

Trade, 

9.68 

2.32 

6.96 

5.04 

Transportation, 

10.40 

1.60 

- 

- 

Agriculture, 

10.44 

1.56 

9.00 

3.00 

Fisheries,  The 

10.00 

2.00 

10.00 

2.00 

Manufactures, 

10.33 

1.67 

7.87 

4.13 

Laborers, 

10.25 

1.75 

— 

— 

Apprentices, 

10.00 

2.00 

8.64 

3.36 

Unskilled  workmien. 

9.79 

2.21 

8.66 

3.44 

The  preceding  table  shows  by  industry  classes,  with  specification  by 
sex,  the  average  number  of  months  of  employment  and  unemployment  re- 
ported by  the  persons  who  secured  positions.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
months  of  unemployment,  as  regards  males,  range  from  a  minimum  of  1.52 
months  in  the  case  of  personal  service  to  2.86  months  in  the  case  of  gov- 
ernment employees;  as  regards  females,  from  two  months  in  the  case  of 
those  employed  in  the  fisheries  to  five  months  for  those  employed  in  trade. 
As  noted  in  the  last  report,  the  females  who  secured  employment  had 
been  out  of  work  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  males. 

Employers  in  the  various  lines  of  industry  call,  as  a  rule,  for  skilled 
help;  that  is,  they  require  some  previous  acquaintance  with  the  business. 
In  Table  VII,  which  follows,  the  experience  of  persons  obtaining  situa- 
tions is  shown  by  industry  classes,  with  specification  as  regards  sex. 

Table  VII.  —  Experience  of  Persons  Obtaining  Situations. 


Males 

Females 

Industry  Classes. 

Number 

Aggregate 

Average 

Number 

Aggregate 

Average 

Considered 

Experience 

Experience  ; 

Considered 

Experience 

Experience 

Years  Months 

Years 

Years  Months 

Years 

Government, 

5 

24          6 

4.90        t 

— 

—         — 

- 

Professional, 

14 

66          5 

4.74 

— 

—         — 

— 

Domestic  service, 

349 

2,476         5 

7.10 

1,261 

11,032       6 

8.75 

Personal  service,  . 

212 

1,893         9 

8.93 

245 

2,215       3 

9.04 

Trade, 

355 

1,079         8 

3.04 

164 

337       9 

2.06 

Transportation,    . 

231 

1,873         8 

8.11 

— 

—       — 

— 

Agriculture, 

246 

2,459         8 

10.00 

7 

100       3 

14.32 

Fisheries,  The 

3 

23        10 

7.94 

— 

—      — 

— 

Manufactures, 

405 

3,385         4 

8.36 

264 

796       8 

3.02 

Mining, 

— 

—         — 

— 

— 

—      — 

— 

Laborers,     . 

283 

2,665         9 

9.38 

- 

—      — 

— 

Apprentices, 

52 

69 

1.33 

3 

5       9 

1.92 

Unskilled  workmen, 

159 

982          9 

6.12 

28 

182       - 

6.80 
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There  are  2,314  males  and  1,972  females  reported  in  the  preceding 
table,  or  a  total  of  4,286.  There  were  40  males  and  38  females  who 
reported  no  experience,  while  for  858  males  and  246  females  the  amount 
of  experience  was  not  stated. 

For  males  the  length  of  experience  ranges  from  1.33  years  for  ap- 
prentices to  10  years  for  those  engaged  in  agriculture;  for  females,  from 
1.92  years  for  apprentices  to  14.32  years  for  those  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

The  industry  classification  as  given  in  Table  VIII  covers  from  De- 
cember 6,  1906,  to  April  30,  1907,  and  represents  24,836  applications. 
The  number  in  each  industry  and  the  percentage  for  each  class  of  the  total 
number  are  shown. 


Table  VIII.  —  Industry  Classes.    Numbers  and  Percentages. 


Industrt  Classes. 

Employees' 
Applica- 
tions Filed 

Percent- 
ages 

Industry  Classes. 

Employees' 
Applica- 
tions Filed 

Percent- 
ages 

Government  service,  . 
Profeaaional  service,   . 
Domestic  service, 
Personal  service. 
Trade   (mercantile  service) 
Transportation  service, 
Agriculture  (farm  laborers) 

10 
82 
6,077 
2,491 
4,540 
1,756 
1,080 

0.04 

0.33 

24.47 

10.03 

18.28 

7.07 

4.35 

The  Fisheries, 

Manufactures, 

Mining,  .... 

Laborers  (general  or  day), 

Apprentices,    . 

Totals,    . 

2 
4,801 

9 
2,543 
1,445 

0.01 
19.33 

0.03 
10.24 

5.82 

24,836 

100.00 

It  will  be  noted  that  those  in  domestic  service  numbered  6,077,  or 
24.47  per  cent,  this  industry  class  being  the  largest  as  regards  both  number 
and  percentage.  The  next  largest  class  is  manufactures,  with  a  total  of 
4,801,  or  19.33  per  cent;  the  next  largest  trade  (mercantile  service),  with 
a  total  of  4,540,  or  18.28  per  cent;  next  in  order,  laborers  (general  or 
day),  with  2,543,  or  10.24  per  cent;  next,  personal  service,  with  2,491,  or 
10.03  per  cent.  These  five  industry  classes  represent  20,542  out  of  the 
24,836,  or  82.39  per  cent  of  the  persons  who  made  application  for 
positions. 

In  Table  IX  are  shown  by  sex  the  classified  ages  of  the  24,836  persons 
who  made  applications  for  positions. 


Table  IX.  —  Employees  hy  Sex  and  Age. 


Sex  and  Classified  Aobs. 


Numbers 


Percentages 


Males:  14,  15  years, 
16-20  years, 
21  years  and  over, 

Females:  14,  15  years, 
16-20  years, 
21  years  and  over. 

Totals,    .  .  .  . 

Both  Sexes:  14,  15  years, 
16-20  years, 
21  years  and  over. 

Totals,    .  .  .  . 


622 

4,384 

13.302 

94 

1,507 
5,027 


24,836 


616 

5,891 

18,329 


24,836 


2.10 
17.65 
53.56 

0.38 

6.07 

20.24 


100.00 


2.48 
23 .  72 
73.80 


100.00 
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This  table  shows  that  522  males  and  94  females  under  16  years  of  age 
applied  for  work,  a  total  for  both  sexes  of  616.  No  children  under  14 
years  of  age  applied  for  positions. 

Of  the  young  persons  from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  or  5,891,  4,384 
were  males  and  1,507  were  females.  Of  the  18,329  adults,  13,302  were 
males  and  5,027  were  females.  Of  the  whole  number  of  applicants,  2.48 
per  cent  were  under  16  years  of  age;  23.72  per  cent  were  16  to  20  years 
of  age ;  and  73.80  per  cent,  21  years  of  age  and  over. 


QUARTERLY  RECORD   OF   STRIKES  AND  LOOKOUTS. 
October,  November,  and  December,  1906. 


During  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  1906,  there 
were  31  strikes  —  nine  in  October,  12  in  jSTovember,  and  10  in  December 
— ■  as  compared  with  39  during  the  same  months  of  1905 ;  15  in  1904;  36 
in  1903 ;  and  38  in  1902. 

By  the  31  disputes  1,270  employees  were  directly  and  427  indirectly 
involved,  and  these  figures  when  added  to  the  number  of  employees  affected 
by  old  disputes  which  began  before  October  1,  1906,  give  a  total  of  2,421 
employees  involved  in  industrial  disputes  during  the  last  quarter  of  1906, 
as  compared  with  4,432  during  the  corresjxuiding  period  of  1905. 

In  the  following  table  the  disputes  M^hieh  began  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1906  are  summarized  by  groups  of  trades: 


Number 

of 
Disputes 

Number  of 

Employees 

AFFECTED 

Number  of 

Groups  of  Trades. 

Directly 

Indirectly 

Total 

Working 
Days  Lost 

Textiles, 

Boots  and  shoes,        ..... 
Building  trades,          ..... 
Transportation,           ..... 
Other  industries,         ..... 

12 
7 
3 
3 

6 

796 
219 
130 
134 
423 

425 
2 

1.221 
219 
130 
134 
425 

9,287 
1,469 
530 
4,462 
3,556 

TOTALB, 

31 

1,702 

427 

2,129 

j      19,304 

Of  the  31  disputes,  13  arose  on  demands  for  increases  in  wages,  two 
on  other  wage  questions,  six  on  questions  of  trade  unionism,  five  on  ques- 
tions of  the  employment  of  particular  classes  or  persons,  three  on  hours  of 
labor,  two  on  questions  of  working  conditions. 

Definite  results  were  reported  in  the  case  of  28  new  disputes  and  two 
old  disputes.  Of  these  30  new  and  old  disputes,  six  were  decided  in  favor 
of  the  employees,  18  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  employers,  and  six 
were  compromised. 
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Disputes  during  1906. 

There  were  212  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Massaclmsetts  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1906,  as  compared  with  182  during  1905,  177 
during  1904,  219  during  1903,  and  272  during  1902. 

The  number  of  strikes  by  months  were :  January,  17 ;  February,  22 ; 
March,  20;  April,  29;  May,  32;  June,  18;  July,  11;  August,  22;  Sep- 
tember, 12;  October,  9;  ISTovember,  12;  and  December,  10. 


RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS  RELATING   TO   LABOR. 


Union  Label  on  Public  Printing.  —  In  the 
recent  case  of  People  ex  rel.  John  Single  Paper 
Co.  V.  Edgcomb,  112  App.  Div.  604,  the  Appel- 
late Di-\dsion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  held  that  a  requirement  by  a  board  of 
supervisors,  advertising  for  bids  for  the  print- 
ing of  its  journal,  that  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council  label  must  be  used  by  the 
printer,  is  unlawful  and  against  public  policy 
as  tending  to  create  a  monopoly  by  restricting 
competition  to  a  special  class  of  printers;  that 
a  bidder  who  has  been  awarded  the  contract 
may  by  mandamus  compel  the  board  to  accept 
his  bond  for  due  performance,  although  the 
bond  is  not  conditioned  on  the  use  of  such  label 
by  the  contractor;  that  although  the  bid  was 
made  on  specification  containing  such  illegal 
requirement  the  bidder  is  not  estopped  from 
subsequently  asserting  its  illegalitJ^ 

Early  Closing  By-law  Declared  Illegal.  — 
A  very  important  judgment  was  recently 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Justice  Archibald  in  the 
Superior  Court,  at  Montreal,  involving  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  statute  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Pro\'ince  of  Quebec  and  the 
right  of  the  city  of  Montreal  to  pass  a  by-law 
providing  for  the  early  closing  of  stores.  The 
judge  held  that  the  statute  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  the  by-law,  therefore,  invalid;  that 
the  statute  in  question,  not  being  founded  on 
any  specific  power  confided  to  the  Provincial 
Legislature  to  legislate  on  such  matters,  and 
affecting  trade  and  commerce,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly did,  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  matter 
of  merely  local  or  private  interest  in  the 
Province. 

He  further  held  that  the  by-law  could  not 
be  considered  as  an  exercise  of  police  power, 
that  it  was  a  totally  unwarranted  interference 
with  individual  libertj^  and  was  unjust  and 
oppressive  in  its  operation.  —  The  Labour 
Gazette,  Canada. 

Injunction  —  Contempt  —  Pickets.  —  In  the 
recent    case    of     McBride    v.    People    ex    rel. 


Goodman  Mfg.  Co.,  80  N.  E.  306,  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  it  appeared  that  in 
May,  1904,  Goodman  Mfg.  Co.  was  involved  in 
a  strike.  In  August,  the  Superior  Court  of 
Cook  County  issued  an  injimction  restraining 
certain  persons  from  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  compan3%  In  April,  1905,  companj'^ 
filed  petition  in  said  court,  alleging  that  one 
of  its  employees  had  been  assaulted  by 
McBride,  one  of  the  strikers,  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  company,  who  was  acting  as  a 
picket  in  violation  of  the  injunction.  McBride 
was  found  guilty,  when  an  appeal  was  prose- 
cuted to  the  Appellate  Court  where  the  judg- 
ment was  affirmed.  Defendant  then  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  where  the  judgment 
was  reversed  and  remanded.  The  Court  held 
that,  though  in  a  contempt  proceeding  for  the 
violation  of  an  injunction  the  evidence  need 
not  remove  all  reasonable  doubt  of  defend- 
ant's guilt,  his  guilt  should  be  established  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence;  that  the 
evidence  was  insufficient  to  show  McBride 
guilty  of  violating  an  injunction  restraining 
strikers  from  interfering  with  a  companj^  and 
its  employees,  and  acting  as  pickets. 

Publication  by  Trade  Unions  of  Black  List  of 
Employers  —  Trade  Libel  —  Injunction. —  In  the 
recent  English  case  of  Waterlow  Brothers  & 
Layton,  Ltd.,  v.  The  London  Society  of  Com- 
positors before  the  Chancery  Division,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  trade  union  for  the  protection 
of  compositors  from  time  to  time  published  a 
pamphlet  or  guide  containing  (amongst  other 
matter)  a  list  of  firms  who,  it  is  alleged,  did 
not  pay  their  workmen  a  fair  rate  of  wages. 
This  list  was  called  a  "black"  or  "closed" 
list.  The  guide  was  extensively  circulated 
amongst  the  public,  especially  amongst  local 
authorities  who  had  large  printing  orders  to 
place.  In  the  guide  for  1903  appeared  the 
name  of  a  company  of  printers  and  stationers 
who  do  an  extensive  business  under  contracts 
with  municipal  and  local  bodies.  The  name 
of  the  company  appeared  in  a  list  of  firms  who 
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were  said  to  be  unfair,  and  compositors  were 
requested  not  to  work  for  such  firms.  The 
company  threatened  to  bring  an  action  against 
the  union  in  respect  of  the  pubhcation  of  its 
name  in  this  Ust.  Thereupon  a  deputation  of 
the  union  had  a  meeting  with  officials  of 
the  company,  and,  as  a  result,  in  May,  1903, 
the  secretary  of  the  union  WTOte  a  letter  to  the 
company  imdertaking  to  withdraw  the  guide 
from  circulation  and  promising  that  the  name 
of  the  company  should  be  omitted  from  any 
similar  publication.  The  company  accepted 
this  letter  and  no  proceedings  were  taken.  In 
1905,  another  edition  of  the  guide  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  company's  name  appeared 
therein  in  a  list  of  houses  which  it  was  stated 
were  not  recognized  by  the  union.  There  was, 
however,  no  statement  that  the  company  was 
unfair,  and  no  request  to  compositors  to  ab- 
stain from  working  for  it.  The  company 
brought  an  action  against  the  union,  claiming 
an  injunction  for  breach  of  agreement  and 
damages  for  an  alleged  trade  libel.  The  judge 
decided  that  the  union  had  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  their  agreement  contained  in  the 
letter  of  May,  1903,  in  inserting  the  name  of 
the  plaintiff  company  in  the  guide,  and  granted 
an  injunction  against  repeating  such  breach; 
he  held,  however,  that  there  was  no  untrue 
statement  concerning  the  plaintiff  company 
contained  in  the  guide,  and  gave  judgment 
for  the  defendants  on  the  claim  for  damages 
for  a  trade  libel.  —  The  Board  of  Trade  Labour 
Gazette,  London,  England. 

Unconstitutionality  of  United  States  Employ- 
ers' Liability  Law.  —  In  the  recent  case  of 
Brooks  V.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  148  Fed.  986, 
before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  West- 
em  District  of  Kentucky,  it  appeared  that 
plaintiff  brought  action  to  recover  damages  for 
the  death  of  her  son,  an  employee  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.,  basing  her  right  to  re- 
cover on  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  June 
11,  1906,  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  liabiUty 
of  common  carriers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Territories  and  common  carriers  engaged 
in  commerce  between  the  States  and  foreign 
nations  to  their  employees."  Judge  Evans 
condemned  the  statute  on  the  grounds  that 
the  creation  and  enforcement  of  liabilities 
growing  out  of  the  negligence  of  certain  com- 
mon carriers  to  their  employees  is  not  a  regu- 
lation of  commerce  between  the  States  witliin 
the  meaning  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  gives  Congress  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, and  that  the  act,  if  valid  in  this  respect, 
does  not  also  regulate  commerce  that  is  ex- 
clusively within  the  several  States,  and  that 
such  fact  would  condemn  the  entire  act  as 
unwarranted  by  the  Constitution.  Judge 
Evans,  in  rendering  his  opinion,  said  in  part: 

"Ob\'iously  the  first  inquiry  is  whether  an 
act,  strictly  limited  as  this  is  to  fixing  hability 
to  their  employees  of  such  common   carriers 


as  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  is  a 
regulation  of  such  commerce  ;  that  is  to  say, 
does  it  prescribe  a  rule  for  carrjing  on  com- 
mercial intercourse  among  the  States,  which 
seems  to  be  the  essential  requisite  in  such 
legislation?  The  solution  of  that  question 
may,  and  probably  must,  depend  upon  whether 
a  rule  of  liability  for  injuries  is  or  by  any 
reasonable  probability  can  be  regarded  as 
commerce  or  a  rule  for  carrjdng  it  on  in  any 
sense  whatever,  either  as  the  word  is  used  in 
the  Constitution  or  otherwise.  ...  In  Hop- 
kins V.  United  States,  171  U.  S.  597,  speaking 
through  Mr.  Justice  Peckham,  the  Court  said: 
'Definitions  as  to  what  constitutes  interstate 
commerce  are  not  easily  given  so  that  they 
shall  clearly  define  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term.  We  know  from  the  cases  decided  in 
this  court  that  it  is  a  term  of  very  large  sig- 
nificance. It  comprehends,  as  it  is  said,  inter- 
course for  the  purposes  of  trade  in  any  and  all 
its  forms,  including  transportation,  purchase, 
sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities  between  the 
citizens  of  different  States,  and  the  power  to 
regulate  it  embraces  all  the  instruments  by 
which  such  commerce  may  be  conducted.' 
[Cases  cited.] 

"And  the  instruments  by  which  commerce 
may  be  carried  on  necessarily  vary  as  improve- 
ment and  invention  expand  the  opportunities 
and  facilities  therefor.  Many  cases  might  be 
cited  showing  the  various  applications  of  the 
word  'commerce'  to  existing  instrumentali- 
ties of  traffic,  but  it  is  not  deemed  necessary 
to  elaborate  that  phase  of  the  discussion. 
Certainly  Section  8,  Article  1,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  States  ;  and  as  we  have  seen 
it  may  do  this  by  any  law  which  is  appropriate 
and  plainly  adapted  to  that  end  and  which  is 
within  the  scope  and  consistent  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  —  conditions  of 
great  moment  which  can  not  be  overlooked. 
...  A  most  patient  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion in  this  instance  has  led  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion —  we  tliink  to  the  ine\'itable  conclusion  — 
that  the  Act  of  June  11,  1906,  only  creates  and 
imposes  a  liability  upon  certain  common  car- 
riers to  their  employees  and  in  no  way  pre- 
scribes rules  for  carrj'ing  on  traffic  or  commerce 
among  the  States,  and  consequently  in  no  way 
regulates  such  commerce.  If  the  operation  of 
the  act  could  in  any  wdse  affect  commerce 
among  the  States,  it  would  do  so  in  a  manner 
so  remote,  incidental,  and  contingent,  as  in  no 
proper  sense  to  afford  a  factor  of  any  value 
in  determining  the  question  now  in  contention. 
...  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  the  act  does 
not  regulate  commerce  among  the  States.   .    .   . 

"There  3'et  remains  to  be  considered  the 
[question]  whether  the  act,  if  it  does  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States,  does  not  also 
equally  regulate  commerce  that  is  exclusively 
within  the  several  States,  and  thereby  embrace, 
not    only   matters    which    are    constitutional. 
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but  also  those  which  are  unconstitutional  in 
a  way  to  make  the  two  indivisible,  and  to 
bring  the  entire  act  under  condemnation  when 
subjected  to  well  established  rules  of  con- 
struction, .  .  .  while  the  powers  given  to 
Congress  are  to  be  fairly  -and  even  liberally 
construed,  especially  in  respect  to  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution,  yet  those 
powers  have  a  limit  beyond  which  Congress 
can  not  legitimately  go.  .  .  .  The  act  of  June 
11,  1906,  provides  that  'every'  common  car- 
rier engaged  in  interstate  commerce  shall  be 
liable  to  'any'  of  its  employees,  or  in  case  of 
his  death  to  his  personal  representative,  for 
'all'  damages  which  may  result  from  the 
negligence  of  'any'  of  its  officers,  agents,  or 
employees,  or  by  reason  of  'any'  defect  or 
insufficiency  due  to  its  negligence  in  its  cars, 
etc.  Language  can  hardly  be  broader  or  more 
comprehensive  in  its  scope.  .  •  .  The  act 
obviously  includes  all  of  the  employees  of 
every  common  carrier  which  is  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  whether  the  employee  is 
so  engaged  or  not.  If  the  common  carrier  be 
itself  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  as  part 
of  its  business,  it  is  wholly  immaterial,  under 
the  terms  of  the  act,  whether  an  injured  em- 
ployee was  ever  so  engaged. 

"An  intelligent  consideration  of  the  authori- 
ties will  lead,  we  think  necessarily,  to  the  con- 
clusions, first,  that  even  if  the  act  regulates 
commerce  in  any  possible  constitutional  sense 
it  is  too  broad  and  applies  not  only  to  interstate 
commerce,  but  also  to  that  which  is  entirely 
within  the  States  respectively;  and  second,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  in  these  respects  are 
single  and  altogether  inseparable,  the  one  from 
the  other." 

Unconstitutionality  of  United  States  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Law.  —  The  action  in  the  case 
of  Howard  v.  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  et  al., 
148  Fed.  997,  before  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  Western  Division  of  Tennessee,  Western 
Division,  like  the  one  above,  was  based  on  the 
Federal  Employers'  Liability  Law,  the  declara- 
tion being  demurred  to  on  the  ground  that  the 
statute  was  unconstitutional.  Judge  McCall, 
before  whoin  the  case  was  heard,  expressed  the 
same  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act  as  was  adopted  in  the  foregoing  case,  it 
being  handed  down  but  three  days  later.  His 
reasons  were  in  the  main  identical  with  those 
given  by  Judge  Evans  in  the  former  case.  The 
Court  held  that:  (1)  The  liability  of  a  common 
carrier  to  its  employees  for  personal  injuries  is 
not  commerce,  and  the  regulation  of  such  lia- 
bility with  respect  to  carriers  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  is  not  within  the  power  of 
Congress  under  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  (2)  Act  June  11,  1906,  34 
Stat.  232,  c.  3073,  "relating  to  the  liability  of 
common  carriers  .  ,  .  engaged  in  commerce 
between  the  States  ...  to  their  employees," 
as  stated  in  its  title,  and  which  makes  every 


such  carrier  liable  to  any  emploj'ee  or  his  per- 
sonal representative  for  all  damages  which  may 
result  from  the  negligence  of  any  of  its  officers, 
agents,  or  employees,  or  by  reason  of  any  defect 
or  insufficiency,  due  to  its  negligence  in  its  cars, 
engines,  appliances,  machinery,  track,  roadbed, 
ways,  or  works,  is  not  a  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce,  but  declares  a  new  rule  of  liability 
for  torts  applicable  to  a  single  class  of  em- 
ployers, and  is  void  as  not  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  regulate  such 
commerce.  (3)  If  the  act  can  be  held  a  regu- 
lation of  interstate  commerce,  it  is  still  void  for 
want  of  constitutional  authority  in  Congress  to 
enact  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  framed  that  its 
provisions  are  applicable  alike  to  all  commerce, 
including  that  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State,  and  cannot  be  confined  to  that  which  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  Congress. 

Judge  McCall,  in  rendering  his  decision,  said 
in  part:  "The  commerce  mentioned  and  re- 
ferred to  in  the  act  of  June  11,  1906,  is  the 
liability  of  common  carriers,  engaged  in  inter- 
state trade  or  commerce,  to  their  employees. 
Congress,  by  the  enactment  of  this  law,  as- 
sumed that  this  Habihty  is  commerce,  or  so 
related  to  or  connected  with  it  as  to  fall 
within  the  power  of  Congress  as  a  proper 
subject  for  its  legislation  under  Article  1, 
Section  8,  Clause  3,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  demurrant  challenges  the  correctness 
of  this  position,  and  insists  that  the  liability  of 
the  employer  to  the  employee  for  injuries  is  not 
commerce  at  all,  and  that  Congress  exceeded 
its  authority  under  the  Constitution  in  enacting 
the  law  in  question.  No  case  of  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court,  holding  that  such  liability  is 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  has  been 
cited,  and  I  know  of  none. 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has,  in  cases  on  writs  of  error  to  the  State 
courts,  repeatedly  upheld  the  decisions  of  the 
State  Supreme  Courts  where  the  latter  courts 
have  sustained  the  validity'  of  the  State  statutes 
which  altered  the  common-law  rule  in  regard  to 
common  carriers  and  made  them  liable  to  their 
employees  for  injuries,  much  in  the  same 
fashion  as  is  done  by  the  act  under  consider- 
ation. [Cases  cited.]  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that,  because  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  validity  of  these  State  stat- 
utes, that  that  is  tantamount  to  deciding  a 
Federal  statute  to  the  same  purport  and  effect 
would  be  valid.  What  was  decided  in  all,  or  in 
many  of  these  cases,  was  that  such  State  legis- 
lation did  not  undertake  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce,  and  was  not  obnoxious  to  the  Con- 
stitution or  to  any  law  of  the  United  States  for 
that  reason.  This  would  necessarily  be  so 
under  the  well-knowTi  rule  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  follow  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  a  State  in  its  construction  of  its  own 
statutes  and  Constitution,  unless  such  statute 
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or  Constitution  is  obnoxious  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  unable  to  bring  my  mind  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  liability  of  a  common  carrier 
to  its  employees  for  injuries  is  interstate  com- 
merce, or  commerce  of  any  character  within  the 
meaning  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. .  .  . 

"  The  fact  that  the  Safety  Appliance  Act  im- 
poses a  liability  upon  common  carriers,  and  the 
further  fact  that  that  act  has  passed  muster 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  that  Court  its  prov-isions  have  been  en- 
forced, does  not  necessarily  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
should  be  sustained.  Our  attention  is  called  to 
that  act  and  the  insistence  is  made  that  the 
Safety  Appliance  Act  and  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  are  the  same  in  character.  And, 
if  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  the 
former,  it  must  have  the  power  to  enact  the 
latter. 

"  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two 
enactments.  In  the  Safety  Appliance  Act, 
Congress  lays  down  specific  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  which  common  carriers  are  required 
to  comply.  For  a  failure  to  observe  such  rules 
or  perform  such  duties  prescribed  by  Congress 
for  the  conduct  and  government  of  their  busi- 
ness, a  penalty  is  provided,  which  may  be  re- 
covered by  the  United  States  Government.  .  .  . 

"  The  carrier  is  made  liable  to  the  employee, 
not  simply  because  he  is  injured,  but,  rather, 
because  the  carrier  violates  and  sets  at  naught 
the  rules  for  the  government  of  its  business,  pre- 
scribed b}^  Congress,  and  because,  as  a  result  of 
such  violation,  the  employee  was  injured.  This 
liability  in  its  nature  and  essence  is  a  penalty. 
The  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  a  penalty 
for  the  infraction  of  a  rule  or  regulation,  which 
it  is  empowered  to  enact  by  the  express  terms 
of  the  Constitution,  is  clearly  and  necessarily 
implied ;  but  if  it  was  not  so  implied,  then 
authoritj'  for  its  enactment  is  found  in  Clause 
18,  Section  8,  Article  1,  of  the  Constitution. 

"In  the  act  of  June  11,  1906,  Congress  does 
not  undertake  to  prescribe  a  rule  or  regulation 
for  the  conduct  or  government  of  the  business  of 
the  common  carrier,  for  the  infraction  of  which 
a  penalty  or  liability  is  imposed  ;  but  the  act 
only  declares  that  the  carrier  shall  be  liable  for 
all  damages  to  its  emploj^ees,  the  result  of  the 
negligence  of  its  officers,  agents,  employees, 
etc.  In  other  words,  the  act  abolishes  the 
common-law  rule  as  to  fellow  servants,  as  here- 
tofore appUed  in  the  United  States  Courts. 

"There  is  no  express  grant  of  power  to  Con- 
gress over  the  subject  of  the  liability  of  common 
carriers,  or  other  employers  to  their  employees 
for  torts  ;  nor,  in  my  opinion,  is  there  any  ex- 
press grant  from  which  such  power  can  be 
necessarily  or  even  reasonably  implied.  The 
power  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of 
interstate  commerce  necessarily  carries  with 
it  the  power  and  right  to  declare  liabiUty  for 


their  infraction.  Otherwise,  a  statute  prescrib- 
ing a  rule  would  be  a  dead  letter.  A  govern- 
ment vsith  power  to  enact  laws,  but  without 
power  to  enforce  obedience  of  them  would  be 
a  howling  farce  in  these  strenuous  practical 
times.  Had  the  act  prescribed  some  rule  or 
rules  for  the  safer  and  more  expedient  tran- 
saction of  the  business  of  common  carriers,  and 
which  they  were  to  observe,  and  fixed  the 
liabiht}^  as  it  is  in  the  act,  for  their  failure  to 
observe  the  rules  and  regulations,  we  would 
have  a  different  act,  and  one  very  similar  to 
the  Safety  Appliance  Act. 

"  My  conclusion  on  this  branch  of  the  case  is 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  define  the  lia- 
bility of  common  carriers,  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  to  their  employees,  and  to  create 
rights  of  action  in  favor  of  employees  and  to 
define  the  method  of  procedure,  can  only  be 
exercised  when  Congress  in  the  first  instance 
has  prescribed  rules  of  conduct  governing  com- 
mon carriers,  and  it  is  only  for  the  breach  of 
these  rules  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
prescribe  ciAil  liabiUty.  Independent  of  such 
rules.  Congress  has  no  power  to  define  the  lia- 
biUty of  a  common  carrier  to  its  servants  on 
account  of  torts  committed  by  other  servants 
of  the  common  carrier.  (Sherlock  v.  Ailing, 
93,  U.  S.  99.) 

"  The  second  ground  of  demurrer  in  substance 
is,  that  if  the  act  regulates  commerce  at  all,  it 
regulates  intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  com- 
merce. The  act  provides  that  every  common 
carrier  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  between 
the  several  States  shall  be  liable  to  any  of  its 
employees,  etc.  The  character  of  commerce  — 
that  is,  whether  it  is  intra  or  inter  state  —  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  point  of  reception  and  the 
point  of  destination,  and  not  by  the  number  or 
length  of  railroads  over  which  it  is  routed.  All 
common  carriers  who  haul  or  forward  inter- 
state commerce  over  any  portion  of  its  route 
are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  if  the 
several  roads  have  existing  a  joint  schedule  of 
traffic  rates  for  the  purpose  of  handUng  through 
passengers  and  freight.  Now,  manifestly,  the 
line  of  one  of  the  carriers  may  lie  wholly  within 
a  single  State,  yet  it  is  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  if  it  maintains  a  joint  traffic  schedule 
of  rates,  and  receives  from  an  interstate  road, 
freight  that  comes  from  another  State  and 
forwards  it  to  its  point  of  destination,  or  de- 
livers it  to  a  connecting  Une.  And  under  this 
act  of  Congress,  its  liabiUty  to  aU  of  its  em- 
ployees for  all  damages  is  the  same  as  is  the 
common  carrier  whose  line  extends  across  the 
continent,  when  in  point  of  fact  this  intrastate 
road  ma)-  handle  only  one  car  or  one  train  of 
interstate  freight  in  a  month,  while,  under  the 
act,  it  is  Uable  for  all  damages  to  all  employees 
all  the  time,  even  though  at  the  time  of  the 
injury  it  is  doing  strictly  an  intrastate  busi- 
ness. 

"The  infirmity  in  the  act  is  so  plainly  ob- 
servable that  I  deem  it  vmnecessary  to  further 
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discuss  it.  Certain  it  is  that  the  States  have 
not  delegated  to  Congress  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  wholly  within  a  single  State; 
and  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  the  law 
in  question  limited  to  interstate  common  car- 
riers, it  has,  in  this  act,  exceeded  that  power  by 
including  within  its  terms  intrastate  com- 
merce. .  .  . 

"  The  act  is  single  in  character,  and  includes 
commerce,  if  it  be  commerce,  wholly  within 
the  State,  thereby  exceeding  the  authority 
delegated  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

Judge  McCall  concluded  as  follows  : 
"Congress  is  not  authorized,  under  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  enact  this  legislation,  for  the  reason 
that  the  relation  of  interstate  common  carriers, 
engaged  in  interstate  trade   or  commerce,   to 


their  employees,  and  their  liability  to  them  in 
damages  for  injuries  sustained  in  their  employ- 
ment, as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  any  of 
their  officers,  agents,  or  employees,  or  by  reason 
of  any  defects  or  insufficiency  due  to  their 
negligence  in  their  cars,  engines,  appliances, 
machinery,  track,  roadbed,  ways,  or  works,  is 
not  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  if  it  were,  the  act  does  not 
undertake  to  regulate  this  relation  or  liability, 
but  simply  announces  by  an  act  of  Congress  a 
new  law  on  torts,  limited  to  a  special  class  of 
those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

"The  act  does  not  limit  the  liability  which  it 
seeks  to  impose  upon  common  carriers  engaged 
in  interstate  trade  and  commerce  to  such  com- 
mon carriers,  but  imposes  the  same  liability 
upon  common  carriers  engaged  in  trade  and 
commerce  wholly  within  the  State." 


EXCERPTS 


Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  General 
Matters  of  Public  Interest. 


Plymonth  Rock  Co-operative  Company, 

Since  the  publication  in  the  Massachusetts 
Labor  Bulletin  No.  47  in  March,  1907,  of  an 
article  on  "Distributive  Co-operation  in  New 
England,"  a  report  has  been  received  from  the 
Plymouth  Rock  Co-operative  Co.  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.  Tliis  report  states  that  the  association 
was  organized  in  1877  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1906  had  a  membership  of  77  and  an 
invested  capital  of  $1,125.  The  total  value  of 
shares  held  by  members  was  $3,375,  and  there 
was  a  reserve  fund  of  $2,110  available.  During 
the  year  the  sales  amounted  to  $38,862.  The 
average  rate  of  dividend  paid  to  members  since 
the  society  was  organized  was  eight  per  cent, 
and  the  treasurer  states  that  semi-annual  divi- 
dends of  four  per  cent  on  stock  and  the  same 
on  purchases  are  paid  by  the  company. 

The  International  Assoelation  for 
I^abor  Kieglslation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  has  contributed  to  Chari- 
ties and  The  Commons  (February  2,  1907)  an 
article  on  "The  International  Movement  for 
Labor  Legislation."  On  that  article  the  fol- 
lowing matter  is  based  : 

National  rivalry  in  industry  and  commerce 
has  in  some  degree  retarded  the  development  of 
protective  labor  legislation  particularly  in 
European  countries.  The  adoption  of  such 
legislation  by  a  single  country  usually  handi- 
caps that  country  in  its  industrial  competition 


with  other  countries.  Accordingly,  when 
adopted,  new  labor  legislation  should  be  uni- 
formly and  simultaneously  adopted  by  all 
competing  countries. 

As  early  as  1881  the  Swiss  Government 
sought  to  secure  an  agreement  with  other 
European  governments  for  the  regulation  of 
labor  conditions.  In  1890,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  German  Emperor  an  international  con- 
ference on  labor  was  held  in  Berlin;  in  1897,  the 
Swiss  Council  again  opened  negotiations  with 
other  governments,  and  in  September  of  that 
year  the  Swiss  Workingnien's  Associations 
called  a  conference  in  Zurich.  None  of  these 
attempts  met  with  much  success.  In  1900,  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  a  conference  considered 
the  subject  of  the  legal  protection  of  working- 
men.  At  this  conference  the  International 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  was  organized 
with  permanent  headquarters  in  Switzerland. 
The  association  then  organized  has  since  held 
biennial  conferences  to  which  each  of  the 
national  sections  and  contributing  govern- 
ments sends  delegates. 

This  association  has  for  a  main  purpose  the 
promotion  of  uniformity  in  labor  legislation  in 
the  great  commercial  countries  and  also  main- 
tains a  central  bureau  of  information,  which 
publishes  an  annual  compilation  of  the  labor 
laws  of  the  several  countries  {Annuaire  de  la 
Legislation  du  Travail). 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation, which  constitutes  a  section  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Association,  was  organized  in  Febru- 
ary, 1906.  At  the  fourth  biennial  conference 
held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  September, 
1906,  one  delegate  from  the  American  Section, 
Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  was  present.  On  his  rec- 
ommendation the  International  Association 
voted  a  grant  of  4,000  francs  (about  $800)  for 
an  English  edition  of  the  Bulletin  published 
by  the  International  Association,  which  Bul- 
letin will  shortly  be  ready  for  distribution. 

At  the  Geneva  conference  resolutions  were 
adopted  which  covered,  among  other  matters, 
the  following  subjects:  Administration  of  labor 
laws,  employment  of  children,  night  work  of 
young  persons,  legal  maximum  working  day, 
home  work,  industrial  poisons,  and  work- 
men's insurance.  A  circular  letter  addressed 
to  the  presidents  of  the  national  sections  con- 
cerning the  execution  of  these  resolutions  has 
been  sent  out.  The  American  Section  has 
recently  issued  a  translation  of  this  letter, 
together  with  draft  lists  of  questions  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  labor  laws  and  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  children,  submitted 
by  the  British  Section  as  a  basis  upon  which 
an  international  schedule  may  be  framed. 
The  circular  letter  also  includes  a  list  of 
awards  and  prizes  for  treatises  on  the  preven- 
tion of  lead  poisoning  entered  for  the  compe- 
tition arranged  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion in  1905. 

The  work  of  the  International  Association, 
supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  several 
national  sections,  promises  to  be  a  potent 
factor  in  securing  for  the  workingmen  that 
legal  protection  in  industry  which,  without 
concerted  action  among  the  nations,  might 
otherwise  be  relegated  to  the  more  remote 
future. 

American  Bureau  oflnduatrlal  Reaearcli. 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing the  labor  literature  and  of  preparing  a 
careful  history  of  the  labor  movement  in  this 
country  the  American  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research  has  been  recently  organized.  This 
bureau,  under  the  direction  of  Professors 
Richard  T.  Ely  and  John  R.  Commons,  has 
its  headquarters  at  Madison,  Wis.,  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  his- 
torical library  of  the  university  large,  modern, 
strictly  fire-proof  accommodations  have  been 
secured  for  the  storage  of  labor  literature 
which  is  being  collected,  catalogued,  and  made 
available  for  the  use  of  students  and  investi- 
gators of  topics  relating  particularly  to  organ- 
ized labor.  The  collection  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  much  material  in  the  form 
of  papers,  pamphlets,  circulars,  and  letters  on 
labor  topics  which  have  been  obtained  from 
other  libraries,  from  labor  organizations,  and 
from  private  indi'viduals.  In  the  work  of  col- 
lection the  labor  leaders  and  editors  of  labor 
periodicals  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
helping  to  complete  the  files  of  labor  publica- 


tions. Provision  is  made  by  the  bureau  for 
the  transcription  or  reprinting  of  the  best  ma- 
terial in  cases  where  original  copies  may  not 
be  secured.  All  records  are  boimd  and  a 
book-plate,  with  the  name  of  the  contributor, 
is  provided  for  insertion  in  each  volume  re- 
ceived. Private  subscriptions  toward  the  work 
of  the  bureau  make  possible  a  large  amount 
of  editing  in  addition  to  the  work  of  collecting. 
Already  an  article  by  Professor  Commons  on 
"Labor  Organization  and  Labor  Politics, 
1827-37 "  has  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Economics,  February,  1907,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  Massachusetts  Labor 
Bulletin  No.  48,  April,  1907,  p. 

Tlie  National  Metal  Trades  CouTentlon. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Metal  Trades  Association,  held  in  Bos- 
ton March  21  and  22,  was  pronounced  the 
largest,  most  representative,  and  most  impor- 
tant one  held  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 

In  his  annual  report  President  W.  D.  Sayle 
said  that  the  past  year  had  been  one  of  unequaled 
prosperity  and  productiveness,  and  that,  while 
strikes  had  occurred  in  other  trades,  the  metal 
trades  had  been  comparatively  free  from  in- 
dustrial disputes,  due  no  doubt  to  the  moral 
influence  of  the  association  which  he  described 
as  "the  greatest  defensive  organization  there 
is  in  existence  in  the  world  to-day."  He  called 
attention  to  the  great  responsibilities  of  the 
association  stating  that  over  65,000  operatives 
were  employed  by  the  members  whose  aggre- 
gate daily  pay  roll  amounted  to  at  least 
$160,000. 

Acting  commissioner  Robert  Wuest  in  hio 
report  stated  that  during  the  past  year  the 
officers  had  handled  labor  difficulties  for  31 
of  its  members,  invoh-ing  2,925  employees,  at 
a  cost  amounting  to  approximately  $82,588. 
The  association  now  has  local  branches  in  15 
cities,  three  of  which  branches  were  merged 
with  the  national  association  in  1905  and  12  in 
1906.  The  present  membership  of  the  national 
association  is  755,  showing  an  increase  of  232, 
or  44  per  cent,  during  the  year  ending  March 
1,  1907. 

Among  the  matters  which  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion were  the  reports  of  the  committees  on 
legislation  and  education.  Speaking  for  the 
former  committee,  Mr.  John  Kirby,  Jr.,  said, 
"The  employing  interests  of  the  country 
should  have  one  central  department  made  up 
of  representatives  from  the  various  national 
organizations  and  devoted  to  the  work  of 
gathering  data  with  respect  to  proposed  labor 
legislation,  together  with  copies  of  such  bills, 
and  transmitting  the  same  to  the  secretaries 
of  local  organizations  or  influential  business 
men  in  the  States  where  such  bills  are  pend- 
ing, and  in  a  general  way  arousing  to  action 
the  parties  interested  in  defeating  the  same; 
also  to  attend  to  the  framing  and  introduction 
of  bills  needful  for  the  protection  of  employers 
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and  employees  alike  in  their  right  to  pursue  their 
legitimate  occupations.   .    .   ." 

Reporting  for  the  committee  on  education, 
Mr.  William  Lodge  dwelt  upon  the  great  im- 
portance of  trade  schools  and  cited  as  a  notable 
example  the  Winona  Technical  Institute,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  where  boys,  regardless  of  class, 
may  become  competent  workmen  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  under  the  usual  shop  ap- 
prenticeship system.  It  was  hoped  that  sim- 
ilar trade  schools  might  be  established  in  every 
large  city  in  the  country. 

The  subject  of  industrial  education  was 
given  considerable  attention  by  the  conven- 
tion. A  paper  on  the  "  Commercial  Value 
of  an  Industrial  Education"  read  by  Mr. 
Samuel  F.  Hubbard  of  Boston  will  furnish 
the  subject  for  an  excerpt  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Bulletin.  —  The  Iron  Age,  March 
28,  1907. 

BeTenne  and  Taxation  in  California. 

A  commission  created  by  an  act  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  in  1905,  "to  investigate  the 
system  of  revenue  and  taxation  in  force  in  this 
State  and  to  recommend  a  plan  for  the  re%dsion 
and  reform  thereof"  has  recently  submitted  its 
report.  A  preliminary  report  was  issued  in 
August,  1906,  and  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
and  to  all  persons  interested.  In  that  report 
criticism  was  invited,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
recommendations  there  tentatively  suggested 
have  been  substantially  modified  in  the  later 
report. 

In  the  course  of  its  investigation  the  com- 
mission held  a  series  of  hearings,  gathered  data 
relative  to  the  operation  of  the  present  tax  laws 
in  California,  examined  the  financial  reports 
and  revenue  laws  of  every  State  in  the  Union 
for  suggestions  as  to  remedies  for  defects  in  its 
own  system  of  taxation,  and  in  other  ways 
sought  to  make  its  investigation  exhaustive. 

The  findings  of  the  commission  with  reference 
to  the  existing  system  of  taxation  in  California 
may  be  summarized  as  follo^s^s:  That  it  was 
antiquated  and  full  of  inequalities;  that  it 
overtaxes  the  farmers ;  lays  an  excessive  burden 
on  real  estate ;  leaves  personal  property  assess- 
ments stationary;  allows  money,  credits,  and 
national  banks  to  escape  untaxed;  places  a 
handicap  on  State  commercial  banks,  forcing 
them  to  evade  taxes  whenever  possible;  re- 
quires savings  banks  to  pay  their  full  quota  of 
taxes,  where  they  should  be  granted  special 
rebates;  and  places  a  penalty  on  honesty  in 
making  returns.  Furthermore,  under  the  ex- 
isting system,  the  scheme  for  "equalization" 
fails  to  equalize,  and  inequalities  are  intensified 
by  many  rates,  the  poor  counties  suffer  at  the 
expense  of  the  rich,  while  the  counties  rob  the 
State  of  revenues  peculiarly  its  own. 

The  remedies  proposed  were: 

1.  Separation  of  State  from  local  taxation  as 
to  sources  of  revenue.  This  is  the  first  step  in 
reform.     Complete  separation  implies  that  the 


State  shall  collect  its  revenues  from  sources 
other  than  a  direct  levy  on  real  and  personal 
property  of  individuals,  lea\'ing  to  the  counties 
and  cities  the  exclusive  right  to  tax  such  prop- 
erty for  local  purposes.  This  will  take  the 
burden  of  direct  State  taxation  off  real  estate, 
and  save  the  owners  of  real  estate  about 
$4,000,000  annually.  It  establishes,  at  once, 
home  rule  in  matters  of  local  taxation.  It 
abolishes,  at  once,  any  necessity  for  equaliza- 
tion between  counties,  and  cures  the  e^dls  State 
equalization  fails  to  reach. 

The  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  se- 
lected for  State  taxation  shall,  so  far  as  it  is 
reached  by  the  State,  whether  through  its  earn- 
ings or  directly,  be  exempt  from  local  taxation. 

Separation,  wliile  not  a  remedy  in  and  of 
itself,  except  for  the  evils  arising  from  a  break- 
down of  so-called  equalization,  opens  the  way 
for  a  proper  classification  of  the  subjects  of 
State  taxation,  and  makes  it  possible  to  tax 
each  class  with  a  greater  approximation  to 
equality  than  is  possible  without  it. 

The  exact  boundary  line,  the  line  of  "sepa- 
ration" between  the  State's  power  of  taxation 
and  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  counties 
and  their  subdivisions,  will  be  defined  in  con- 
nection with  each  class  of  subjects  selected  for 
State  taxation. 

2.  That  an  absolute  divorce  between  State 
and  local  taxation  be  the  ultimate  aim,  and 
that  as  nearly  complete  separation  as  possible 
be  attained  at  the  very  outset. 

3.  That  the  State  derive  its  revenues  from 
the  following  sources  : 

(a)  Old  sources  continued  : 

The  poll  tax;  the  inheritance  tax;  the  tax 
on  insurance  premiums  (modified  to  remove 
existing  discriminations) ;  the  annual  franchise 
tax  on  corporations  (modified  and  made  pro- 
portional); all  fees  now  collected;  all  collec- 
tions by  State  institutions  (some  of  which  may 
be  increased);  all  earnings  of  State  property 
and  investments;  the  revenue  from  sale  of 
State  lands. 

The  right  to  levy  on  general  property  should 
not  be  surrendered,  but  should  be  resorted  to 
only  to  make  good  a  deficit. 

(6)  New  sources  : 

(1)  A  gross  earnings  tax  on  railroads ;  street 
railroads;  express  companies;  car  companies; 
light,  heat,  and  power  companies;  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies,  at  rates  fixed  for  a 
period  of  six  years  by  constitutional  enact- 
ment, after  which  time  they  may  be  amended 
by  the  Legislature,  but  not  more  frequently 
than  once  every  six  years.  This  tax  is  to  be  in 
lieu  of  all  other  taxes  except  taxes  on  property 
not  necessarily  used  in  operations  conducted 
by  the  companies.  The  counties  and  cities 
would,  therefore,  be  forbidden  to  tax  this  class 
of  corporations. 

(2)  A  tax  on  the  shares  of  capital  stock  of 
all  banks  at  one  per  cent  of  the  book  value  of 
the  stock.     The  book  value  is  the  sum  of  the 
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paid  up  capital  and  the  accumulated  surplus 
and  undiWded  profits.  This  tax,  like  the  gross 
earnings  tax,  is  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes 
on  the  banks,  except  taxes  on  real  estate,  the 
assessed  value  of  which  is,  however,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  capital  before  the  one  per 
cent  rate  is  applied.  Cities  and  counties  would 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  tax  banks  except 
on  their  real  estate  and  mortgages. 

(3)  A  tax  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
assessed  value  of  all  corjDorate  franchises  of 
every  sort,  not  covered  by  the  above  men- 
tioned taxes,  such  franchises  to  be  valued  by 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization.  This  tax, 
also,  would  be  in  lieu  of  local  taxes  on  such 
franchises. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem is  that  it  solves  completely  the  much 
vexed  question  of  the  taxation  of  franchises. 
(See  Chap.  VIII  Part  III.) 

If  the  recommendations  are  adopted,  fran- 
chises of  every  sort,  belonging  to  railroads  and 
all  other  public  service  corporations,  for  the 
taxations  of  which  a  gross  earnings  tax  is 
recommended,  will  be  covered  by  that  tax, 
which  is  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  and 
licenses,  State,  county,  and  local,  on  operative 
property.  This,  of  course,  will  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  any  contract  obligations  of 
street  railroads  and  the  like,  to  paj^,  under 
the  Broughton  Act  or  under  pro'visions  of  city 
charters,  any  percentage  of  gross  earnings  or 
any  other  payment,  pro^■ided  for  in  the  con- 
tract made  with  the  cities  at  the  time  of  the 
granting  of  a  special  franchise.  Such  a  pay- 
ment, sometimes  miscalled  a  "tax,"'  is  not  a 
tax,  but  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  franchise,  a 
part  of  its  purchase  price. 

All  the  franchises  of  banks  and  insurance 
companies  will  also  be  covered  by  the  State 
taxes  pro%'ided  for  these  classes  of  corpora- 
tions, and  no  further  taxes  or  licenses  are  to 
be  levied  thereon. 

The  mere  francliise  to  be  a  corporation  will 
be  covered  for  all  corporations  other  than  the 
above  by  the  existing  annual  fee,  now  $20,  which 
the  Commission  recommends  shall  be  made  pro- 
portional at  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent. 

This,  the  Commission  thinks,  covers  prac- 
ticalh''  all  franchises  of  every  sort:  (1)  to  be, 
(2)  to  do,  in  general,  and  (3)  to  do  special 
things;  except  the  special  franchises  of  water 
companies,  the  latter  not  being  included 
among  the  subjects  of  State  taxation,  and 
possibly  some  further  exceptions  which  we  do 
not  now  foresee.  But  to  make  sure  that  this 
vexed  question  of  franchise  taxation  is  taken 
entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  assessors  who 
are  not  in  a  position  to  handle  it  satisfac- 
torily, there  has  been  introduced  into  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  a  pro-\dsion  that  "all 
other  franchises  "  shall  be  assessed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  annually  and  pay  to 
the  State  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  that  valu- 
ation. 


Under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  total  revenue  obtainable  was  esti- 
mated at  $10,500,000,  as  compared  with  an 
average  income  of  $9,500,000  under  the  exist- 
ing system. 

The  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan  by  the 
State  of  California  involves  the  passage  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  a  proposed  draft 
of  which  was  submitted  as  a  part  of  the  report. 

Canada's  Sunday  Iitkvr, 

Consul  H.  A.  Conant,  of  Windsor,  sends  a 
transcript  of  the  most  important  clauses  in 
what  is  termed  the  Canadian  Lord's  Day 
Act,  which  became  operative  on  March  1.  The 
act  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  on  Sun- 
day to  engage  in  any  public  game  or  contest 
for  gain,  etc.,  or  to  be  present  at  any  perform- 
ance or  public  meeting,  elsewhere  than  in  a 
church,  at  wliich  a  fee  is  charged,  or  to  run, 
conduct,  or  convey  any  excursion  on  which 
passengers  are  conveyed  for  hire,  or  to  adver- 
tise any  performance,  or  to  bring  into  Canada 
for  sale  or  distribution  or  to  sell  or  distribute 
on  "the  Lord's  Daj'"  any  foreign  newspaper 
or  publication  classified  as  a  newspaper.  The 
act  also  provides  that  everj-  corporation  which 
directs,  authorizes,  or  permits  its  employees 
to  carry  on  any  part  of  its  business  on  that 
daj^  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine,  but  notliing  shall 
prevent  the  operation  on  Sunday  of  a  railway 
for  passenger  traffic  when  the  company  has 
been  incorporated  by  legislative  authority.  — 
Daily  Consxdar  and  Trade  Reports  No.  2826. 

Iiabor  In  Slexico. 

The  native  Mexican  laborer  is  found  unsat- 
isfactory for  the  reason  that  he  takes  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  holidays  regardless  of  other 
considerations.  Out  of  365  days  of  the  year, 
131  are  said  to  be  either  obligator}^  or  tradi- 
tional holidays,  consisting  of  52  Sundays,  52 
saint  Mondays,  15  solemn  feast  days,  three 
holy  days,  three  national  feast  days,  and  six 
family  feast  days.  The  solution  of  this  labor 
difficulty  seems  to  be  found  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Japanese  who  are  ambitious  and 
capable  and  who  are  inclined  to  marry  and 
settle  permanently  in  the  country.  About 
1,000  Japanese  laborers  have  already  been 
brought  into  Mexico  and  2,000  more  are 
shortly  to  be  introduced,  the  latter  largely  for 
railway  work,  at  wages  of  $1.50  (Mexican)  a 
day.  —  Daily  Consxdar  and  Trade  Reports 
No.  2709. 

French  Kailroads  and  the  Farmers. 

Railroad  companies  in  France  make  con- 
siderable efforts  to  assist  farmers  and  gar- 
deners in  finding  markets  for  their  produce, 
and  especially  for  the  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
flowers  for  which  exportation  offers  the  greatest 
advantages.  The  companies  find  it  impossible 
to  make  serious  reductions  in  freight  charges 
on  small  quantities  of  goods,  and  they  there- 
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fore  urge  the  producers  to  combine  in  shipping 
their  goods,  whether  to  French  or  to  foreign 
markets,  so  as  to  send  full  carloads  or  even 
trainloads  at  each  shipment. 

The  companies  understand  perfectly  that 
the  development  of  traffic  on  their  lines 
depends  upon  the  success  of  the  collective 
shipments  made  by  agricultural  unions  and 
co-operative  societies;  they  recognize  that 
between  themselves  and  the  groups  of  agri- 
cultural producers  there  exist  important  com- 
mon interests,  and  these  interests  they  under- 
take to  serve,  —  not  merely  bj'  lowering 
charges  as  much  as  possible  and  providing 
prompt  and  satisfactory  service,  but  by  mak- 
ing efforts  to  bring  the  producers  into  com- 
munication with  the  best  possible  markets. 

To  this  end  they  have  sent  special  agents  to 
investigate  foreign  markets  in  order  to  instruct 
the  producers  as  to  the  kinds  of  fruits  or  vege- 


tables preferred  in  each  market,  the  methods 
of  selling  goods,  the  customs  with  regard  to 
payment  of  bills,  and  the  most  acceptable 
methods  of  packing.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon 
methods  of  packing.  One  railroad  company 
has  delegated  one  of  its  commercial  agents  to 
go  about  among  the  agricultural  societies  lec- 
turing on  methods  of  packing  and  giving 
practical  demonstrations  on  the  subject.  Spe- 
cial publications  have  been  issued  and 
instructions  have  been  printed  in  various 
agricultural  journals.  The  same  company 
managed  exhibits  of  French  produce  in  con- 
nection wdth  the  grand  expositions  at  Liege 
and  Dusseldorf. 

These  efforts  of  the  railroad  companies  in 
behalf  of  the  producers  have  been  productive 
of  excellent  refsults.  —  Muse'e  Social  {An- 
nales),  Paris,  February,  1907. 
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Density  of  Population  In  Slasaacliasetta. 

Below  is  shown  the  number  of  persons  per 
square  mile,  etc.,  in  Massachusetts  and  the  city 
of  Boston. 


Classification. 

The  State 

Boston 

Number  of  persons  to  a  sq. 

mile,    .... 

374 

14,654 

Number  of  families  to  a  sq. 

mile,    .... 

82 

3,067 

Number  of  acres  to  a  per- 

son,    .... 

1.71 

0.04 

Number  of  acres  to  a  fam- 

ily  

7.79 

0.21 

Number  of  sq.  ft.  to  a  per- 

son,    .... 

74,623 

1,904 

Number  of  sq.  ft.  to  a  fam- 

ily  

339,290 

9,099 

The  figures  for  the  so-called  Metropolitan 
District  outside  of  the  city  of  Boston  are  as 
follows:  Number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile, 
2,.596;  families  to  a  square  mile,  573;  number 
of  acres  to  a  person,  0.25;  acres  to  a  family, 
1.12;  number  of  square  feet  to  a  person, 
10,738;  square  feet  to  a  family,  48,613. 

Salvation  Army  Worlt  in  Boston. 

The  report  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Boston 
for  1906  announced  the  opening  and  dedication 
of  the  new  "People's  Palace." '  This  building, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $190,000,  on  land  costing 
$52,500,  contains  general  offices,  an  audito- 
rium,    social    parlors,    library,    reading-room. 


smoking  rooms,  restaurant,  free  emplo3'ment 
office,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  and  nu- 
merous bedrooms. 

During  the  year  1906  the  work  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  Boston  has  been  more  far-reach- 
ing than  ever  before,  as  shown  by  the  reports 
of  the  several  departments. 

In  the  industrial  department,  49,134  lodgings 
were  supplied  to  men  who  were  out  of  work; 
12,888  indigent  men  were  aided;  $8,640  was 
paid  out  in  cash  grants;  $3,670  for  subsistence; 
and  $2,500  for  horse  feed. 

In  the  relief  department,  275,000  persons 
were  lodged  for  a  nominal  sum  and  2,000  with- 
out charge.  Of  the  total  277,000  lodgers,  1,000 
were  women.  Nine  hundred  and  thirteen 
families  were  supplied  in  part  with  groceries, 
rent,  and  coal,  and  14,879  calls  were  made  by 
special  visitation  officers;  21,667  garments 
were  repaired  and  sold  for  nominal  sums,  and 
15,000  garments  were  given  away.  At  the 
Army's  restaurant,  250,000  meals  were  sold  at 
nominal  prices,  while  4,000  children  were 
served  free  of  charge  at  the  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner; 6,000  people  were  served  at  the  Christmas 
dinner;  6,000  children  were  given  presents  at 
the  Army's  Christmas  tree,  and  13,000  dinners 
in  baskets  were  sent  to  needy  families  at 
Christmas  time. 

The  rescue  and  maternity  departments  re- 
ported over  one  hundred  persons  assisted,  of 
whom  79  were  patients  admitted  to  the  mater- 
nity hospital. 


1   For  an  account  of  the  People's  Palace,  see  Labor  Bulletin  No.  45,  January,  1907,  p.  45. 
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At  the  Fresh  Air  Camp  at  West  Newton 
needy  women  and  children  were  entertained 
during  the  Summer  for  periods  of  about  ten 
days  for  each  person. 

Cost  of  Industrial  Insurance. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  Moody's  Magazine,  Mr.  Harold  SejTnour 
describes  industrial  life  insurance  by  the  ordi- 
nary stock  companies  as  "a  clumsy  and  waste- 
ful institution."  He  says  that,  "Out  of  every 
dollar  paid  as  premiums  on  industrial  policies 
it  has  been  calculated  that  35  cents  goes  to 
death  claims  and  another  35  cents  to  expenses 
of  management."  He  shows  that  in  1905  two 
great  companies,  the  Metropolitan  and  Pruden- 
tial, "paid  nearly  as  much  for  agency  and 
home  office  expenses  as  they  paid  to  policy 
holders  in  the  shape  of  claims."  Thus,  in  1905, 
the  Metropolitan  paid  $16,559,494  to  policy 
holders  and  $16,484,673  to  agents  and  for  home 
oflB.ce  expenses,  while  the  corresponding 
amounts  paid  by  the  Prudential  were  $13,495,- 
398  and  $12,965,925.  He  says  further  that, 
"In  the  29  years  from  1876  to  1904  there  was 
paid  to  the  industrial  insurance  companies  of 
this  country,  by  way  of  premiums,  $845,385,- 
672.  The  losses  paid  back  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  $260,069,267.  The  rest  of 
the  money  has  either  been  spent  in  manage- 
ment expenses  or  has  gone  towards  stock- 
holders' dividends  or  towards  the  accumulation 
of  assets  and  surplus.  While  the  system  em- 
ployed may  render  inevitable  this  huge  dispro- 
portion between  monej^s  collected  and  moneys 
paid  back,  yet  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out 
companies  wliich  have  actually  paid  more  to 
their  policy  holders  than  they  have  collected 
from  them  and  j'et  have  accumulated  ample 
surplus  and  are  to-day  in  a  sound  position." 

The  Metropolitan  and  Prudential  companies 
have,  it  is  true,  recently  made  certain  reduc- 
tions in  the  charge  for  industrial  insurance,  but 
Mr.  SejTnour  holds  that  these  concessions  do 
not  bring  the  costs  of  industrial  insurance 
down  to  a  reasonable  basis,  and  that  there  is 
no  real  competition  between  the  existing  com- 
panies tending  to  lessen  the  cost,  since  these 
companies  virtually  have  agreements  among 
themselves  as  to  the  rates  to  be  charged  for 
industrial  insurance.  This  state  of  affairs  re- 
sults from  the  departure  from  the  fraternal  idea 
of  insurance,  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
stock  companies  who  are  concerned  more  with 
securing  profits  for  the  shareholders  than  with 
obser^^ng  the  interests  of  the  policy  holders. 
While  not  condemning  the  industrial  insurance 
idea,  Mr.  Seymour  maintains  that  on  the  pres- 
ent basis  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  an  institu- 
tion which  cultivates  "thrift"  on  the  part  of 
wage-earners,  but,  rather,  an  institution  which 
induces  the  wage-earner  to  assume  a  financial 
obligation  the  extravagance  of  which  he  does 
not  fully  realize. 

A  monograph  on   "The  Cost   of  Industrial 


Insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia, "  by  S.  E. 
Forman,  forms  a  part  of  Bulletin  No.  67  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  In  that  monograph,  Mr.  Forman  com- 
pares the  cost  of  industrial  insurance  in  the 
companies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the 
cost  of  ordinary  non-participating  insurance 
offered  by  companies  in  general.  From  a  table, 
showing  the  comparisons  for  the  ages  of  the 
insured  from  21  to  60  years,  it  appears  that  a 
person  of  30  years  of  age  may  secure  industrial 
insurance  of  only  $25 .  77  for  each  $1  which  he 
pays,  while  ordinary  insurance  of  $52 .  41  may 
be  secured  for  each  $1  paid.  In  other  words, 
industrial  insurance,  which  is  largely  the  form 
of  insurance  purchased  by  wage-earners,  costs 
the  workingman  nearh'  twice  as  much  for  the 
same  amount  of  protection  as  ordinary  insur- 
ance which  is  purchased  by  persons,  more  well- 
to-do,  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  annual  or 
semi-annual  payments. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  insurance  business  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  1903  the  statement 
was  made  "if  the  amounts  collected  as  pre- 
miums from  the  regular  industrial  policy 
holders  ($864,059.61)  could  have  been  paid  in 
annual  paj-ments  and  could  have  purchased 
insurance  at  the  rates  charged  by  the  ordinary 
companies,  $40,250,227  of  protection  would 
have  been  secured  by  the  industrial  policy 
holders  instead  of  $23,000,130,  the  amount 
actuallj'  secured  under  the  industrial  plan. 
This  represents  an  apparent  loss  in  insurance 
protection  to  the  industrial  policy  holders  of 
$17,250,000,  or,  if  it  be  measured  in  premium 
pajTnents,  an  apparent  loss  of  over  $370,000 
upon  the  premium  payments  of  the  year." 

The  Cement  Industry  in  1906. 

The  following  statement,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  shows  the 
approximate  production  of  hydraulic  cements 
in  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1906. 
This  statement  is  exact  within  a  small  fraction 
of  one  per  cent,  and  is  issued  in  advance  of  the 
annual  report  on  the  production  of  cement 
which  is  now  being  prepared  in  that  bureau. 
The  returns  on  which  it  is  based  are  complete 
with  the  exception  of  those  from  four  small 
plants. 

The  total  production  of  all  kinds  of  hj^draulic 
cement  in  1906,  including  Portland,  natural 
rock,  and  Puzzolan  cements,  was  50,027,321 
barrels,  valued  at  $54,015,713.  Of  this  total 
45,610,822  barrels  were  Portland  cement,  with 
a  value  of  $51,240,652;  3,935,275  barrels  were 
natural  rock  cement,  with  a  value  of  $2,362,140; 
and  481,224  barrels  were  Puzzolan  cement, 
valued  at  $412,921. 

The  total  production  of  cement  in  1905  was 
40,894,308  barrels,  valued  at  $36,012,189. 
Comparison  of  totals  for  1905  and  1906  shows 
an  increase  in  1906  of  9,133,013  barrels,  or  22. 33 
per  cent  in  production,  and  $18,003,524,  or 
49 .  99  per  cent  in  value. 
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This  increase  in  the  number  of  barrels  was 
greater  by  nearly  2,000,000  barrels  than  the 
total  output  in  1900.  The  growth,  though 
dramatic  in  many  respects,  has  been  a  healthy 
response  to  perfectly  natural  demands  for  a 
reinforcer  in  building  operations  and  the  conse- 
quent advertisement  by  cement  of  itself  as  a 
most  desirable  material  for  many  kinds  of 
structural  work.  —  The  Iron  Age. 

Mannfactares  in  New  York,  PennsylTania, 
and  Ohio  — 1905. 

From  Bulletins  recently  issuetl  bj'^  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  the 
following  statistics  have  been  selected  in  order 
to  exhibit  a  summary  of  the  conditions  of 
manufacturing  industries  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Ohio. 

Manufactures  of  New  York  —  1905. 


Percent- 

ages of  In- 

Classification. 

1905 

crease  in 

1905  over 

1900 

Establishments, 

37,194 

3.4 

Capital,    . 

12,031,459,515 

33.3 

Salaried  officials 

clerks,  etc.,    . 

98,012 

44.1 

Salaries,    . 

$111,145,175 

44.8 

Wage-earners,     aver 

age  number,  . 

856,947 

17.9 

Total  wages. 

$430,014,851 

27.5 

Men    16  years  anc 

over. 

603,519 

19.8 

Wages, 

$349,506,071 

28.1 

Women     16    years 

and  over, 

245,449 

16.4 

Wages, 

$79,016,531 

26.6 

Children    under    \t 

years. 

7,979 

135.7 

Wages, 

$1,492,249 

127.8 

Miscellaneous   expen- 

ses. 

$301,575,788 

62.9 

Cost  of  materials  used 

,     $1,348,603,286 

32.4 

Value  of  products. 

$2,488,345,579 

32.9 

1  Decrease. 

Manufactures  of  Pennsylvania  —  1905. 


Percent- 

ages of  In- 

Classification. 

1905 

crease  jn 

1905  over 

1900 

Establishments, 

23,495 

0.1 

Capital,    . 

$1,995,836,988 

37.7 

Salaried  officials 

clerks,  etc.,    . 

66,081 

50.4 

Salaries,    . 

$73,209,007 

58.8 

Wage-earners,     aver 

age  number,  . 

763,282 

15.0 

Total  wages. 

$367,960,890 

23.9 

Men    16  years   anc 

over. 

594,487 

15.2 

Wages, 

$324,870,814 

24.2 

Women     16     years 

and  over. 

134,344 

16.3 

Wages, 

$37,071,325 

22.8 

Children    under    16 

years. 

34,451 

6.7 

Wages, 

$6,018,751 

16.3 

Miscellaneous    expen 

ses. 

$167,267,247 

50.1 

Cost  of  materials  used 

,     $1,142,942,707 

19.3 

Value  of  products. 

$1,955,551,332 

18.5 

Manufactures  of  Ohio  —  1905. 


Percent- 

ages of  In- 

Classification. 

1905 

crease  m 

1905  o%'er 

1900 

Establishments, 

13,785 

10.6 

Capital,    . 

$856,988,830 

50.1 

Salaried  officials 

clerks,  etc.,    . 

39,991 

42.3 

Salaries,    . 

$43,434,868 

54.3 

Wage-earners,     aver 

.  age  number,  . 

364,298 

18.2 

Total  wages. 

$182,429,425 

33.7 

Men    16   years  anc 

over. 

303,828 

17.4 

Wages, 

$166,270,529 

33.1 

Women     16     years 

and  over, 

55,375 

22.3 

Wages, 

$15,222,146 

40.9 

Children    imder    16 

years. 

5,095 

25.5 

Wages, 

$936,750 

41.0 

Miscellaneous    expen 

ses. 

$102,704,746 

61.2 

Cost  of  materials  usee 

$527,036,585 

28.9 

Value  of  products, 

$960,811,857 

28.3 

1  Decrease. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  products  shown 
in  the  1905  census  over  that  in  1900  was  32.9 
per  cent  in  New  York,  18.5  per  cent  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  28 . 3  per  cent  in  Ohio.  The  total 
value  of  goods  produced  in  New  York  was 
$2,488,345,579;  in  Pennsylvania,  $1,955,551,- 
332,  and  in  Ohio,  $960,811,857.  In  each  State 
the  value  of  products  for  the  single  year  was 
about  equal  to  the  capital  invested  in  the 
manufacturing  industries. 

The  largest  industry  in  New  York  State,  based 
upon  the  value  of  products,  was  the  making  of 
clothing,  of  which  the  value  was  $340,715,921. 
In  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  New  York  held 
first  rank  in  the  United  States  in  1905,  the 
value  of  products  for  men's  clothing  forming  47 
per  cent  and  for  women's  clothing  70. 1  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  products  for  these  indus- 
tries for  the  United  States.  The  situation  of 
New  York  city,  where  most  of  the  manufactur- 
ing operations  are  centered,  its  importance  as 
a  port  of  entry  for  materials,  the  unlimited 
supply  of  labor,  and  the  fact  that  the  city  is  the 
metropolis  and  commercial  center  of  this  con- 
tinent, have  contributed  to  bring  about  and 
maintain  the  great  growth  of  the  industry. 
The  industry  of  next  importance  was  the  re- 
fining of  sugar  and  molasses,  showing  a  product 
value  at  $116,438,838,  while  the  manufacture 
of  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  -udth  a 
total  product  of  $115,876,193,  followed  closely, 
next  in  rank.  New  York  city  far  outranked  all 
others  of  the  State,  showing  manufactured 
goods  valued  at  $1,526,523,006,  or  61.34  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  whole  State.  The  value 
of  products  in  Buffalo  was  $147,377,873;  in 
Rochester,  $82,747,370;  S\Tacuse,  $34,823,751; 
Yonkers,  $33,548,688;  Schenectady,  $33,084,- 
451;  Troy,  $31,860,829;  Utica,  $22,880,317; 
Albany,  $20,208,715;  and  Niagara  Falls,  $16,- 
915,786. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  iron 
and  steel  products,  Pennsylvania  is  pre-em- 
inently first  in  the  United  States.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  these  products  in  the  State  in  1905 
was  $692,200,825,  or  35.4  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  all  products  in  the  State.  The  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  composed  of  two  branches,  sepa- 
rately reported.  Of  these,  the  products  of  the 
steel  works  and  rolHng  mills  were  valued  at 
$363,773,577  and  of  the  blast  furnaces  at  $107,- 
455,267.  Separately  considered  these  branches 
of  industry  hold  respectively  first  and  third 
rank  among  the  industries  of  the  State,  while 
the  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine  shop 
products  ranks  second,  showing  manufactured 
products  valued  at  $119,650,913.  Philadelphia 
far  outranked  the  other  cities  of  the  State  in 
value  of  manufactured  products,  sho-wdng  a 
total  of  $591,388,078,  or  30.24  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  State.  The  total  value  of  manu- 
factured products  in  Pittsburg  was  $165,428,- 
881;  in  Alleghenj^  $45,830,272;  in  Reading, 
$30,848,175;  in  Newcastle,  $29,433,635;  in 
Johnstown,  $28,891,806 ;  and  in  Duquesne, 
$28,494,303. 

In  Ohio,  as  in  Pennsj-lvania,  the  leading  in- 
dustry, based  on  value  of  products,  was  the 
iron  and  steel  industry.  Since  1870,  Ohio  has 
held  second  rank  among  the  United  States  in 
the  production  of  iron  and  steel.  The  aggregate 
value  of  these  products  from  steel  works,  rolling 
mills,  and  blast  furnaces  was  $152,859,124. 
The  industry  holding  second  rank  in  Ohio  was 
the  manufacturing  of  foundry  and  machine 
shop  products,  of  which  the  value  was  $94,- 
507,691.  Cleveland  led  the  other  cities  in  point 
of  total  products  with  $172,115,101,  followed 
closely  by  ancinnati  wath  $166,059,060,  these 
two  cities  far  outranking  Youngstow^l  with 
$48,126,885,  Toledo  vnth  $44,823,004,  Colum- 
bus with  $40,435,531,  and  Dayton  with  $39,- 
596,773. 

Kansas  KlanafactiirlBar  Indnstrles,  I90S. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  Kan- 
sas in  its  Bulletin  for  1905  reported  2,474  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  State,  an 
increase  of  175  over  1900.  The  capital  in- 
vested amounted  to  $88,180,117,  an  increase 
of  $28,721,861  over  1900;  value  of  products, 
$197,394,992,  an  increase  of  $43,386,448  over 
1900.  The  average  number  of  wage-earners 
was  35,410,  an  increase  of  31  per  cent  over 
1900;  the  total  wages  paid  were  $18,787,071, 
an  increase  of  47  per  cent  over  1900.  The 
continued  prosperity  of  the  manufactures  in 
the  State  is  e\4dent  when  it  is  noted  that  the 
rates  of  increase  in  the  number  of  wage-earn- 
ers and  in  the  amount  paid  in  wages  are  greater 
for  the  factory  industries  for  the  five  years 
from  1900  to  1905  than  for  all  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  —  both  the  factory  in- 
dustries and  the  mechanical  trades  —  for  the 
10  years  from  1890  to  1900.  Much  of  this 
prosperity  is  due  to  the  development  of  stock- 


raising  and  wheat  growing,  which  are  great 
industries  in  Kansas,  and  on  which  the  bulk 
of  the  manufactures  is  based.  The  leading 
industries  were:  Slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing, in  which  the  value  of  products  was  48.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  industries,  and 
flour  and  grist  mills,  in  which  the  value  of 
products  amounted  to  21 . 3  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  all  industries  in  the  State. 

Alcoliol  from  Corncobs. 

The  Boston  Transcript  recently  published  an 
extract  from  another  source  stating  that  tests 
made  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa 
"have  estabhshed  definitely  for  the  first  time 
that  there  is  a  way  to  make  denatured  alcohol 
for  use  as  fuel,  light,  and  motive  power  at  a 
price  that  will  be  considerably  lower  than  that 
of  gasolene,  and  this  material  is  none  other 
than  green  corncobs."  The  article  states 
further  that  gallons  of  alcohol  may  be  made 
from  a  ton  of  green  corncobs  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding three  cents  a  gallon.  The  cobs  are 
first  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  grinding,  and  the 
pulp  is  then  mixed  with  water,  brought  to  a 
boil,  and  allowed  to  ferment.  From  this  fer- 
mented material  the  alcohol  is  drawn  off  by 
distillation. 

Adding  to  the  cost  of  production  the  cost  of 
denaturization  required  by  law,  and  liberal 
profits  for  the  distiller  and  retailer,  the  product 
could  be  sold  for  as  low  as  20  cents  a  gallon, 
possibly  less.  Comparison  ■ssdth  prices  in  for- 
eign countries  shows  that  alcohol  has  never 
been  sold  anywhere  at  such  a  low  price.  In 
France  the  prices  a  gallon  ranged  from  30  to 
50  cents;  in  Italy,  32  to  58  cents;  in  Cuba,  29 
cents;  in  Germany,  27  to  29  cents.  The  vege- 
table products  from  which  alcohol  is  made  in 
those  countries  are  principally:  in  Germany, 
potatoes;  in  France,  beets;  in  Italy,  grains; 
and  in  Cuba,  molasses,  articles  of  which  the 
first  cost  is  considerable.  The  cost  of  corncobs 
is  practically  nothing,  hence  the  alcohol  manu- 
factured from  that  product  can  be  much  more 
economically  produced. 

Denatured  alcohol  wliich  can  be  sold  for  a 
price  as  low  as  20  cents  will  compete  actively 
with  gasolene  which  now  sells  for  at  least  22 
cents  a  gallon  and  which  furnishes  less  power 
a  gallon  than  alcohol.  It  was  stated  also  that 
a  German  lamp,  adapted  to  burning  alcohol 
with  a  Welsbach  burner,  produces  a  strong, 
steady,  and  high  grade  light  at  less  cost  than 
the  most  approved  pattern  of  kerosene  lamp. 
It  was  estimated  that  kerosene  costing  as  low 
as  15  cents  a  gallon  would  be  more  expensive 
for  lighting  purposes  than  alcohol  made  from 
corncobs. 

Compulsory  Edacation. 
Consul  W.  P.  Atwell,  of  Ghent,  reports  that 
in  a  recent  debate  in  the  Belgian  Chamber 
the  following  interesting  statistics  were  cited 
concerning  the  proportion  of  illiterates  in 
countries  where  education  is  compulsory. 
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In  Italy  and  France  the  application  of  the 
law  with  regard  to  compulsory  education  is 
so  disregarded  that  Rome,  with  a  population 
of  507,000  inhabitants,  has  only  30,000  pupils 
in  her  primary  schools,  whereas  she  should 
send  70,000.  About  20,000  of  the  pupils 
attend  the  public  schools.  In  Paris,  out  of 
225,000  cliildren  to  whom  the  law  should  be 
applicable,  20,000  receive  no  instruction.  This 
state  of  affairs  led  to  the  recent  introduction 
of  a  motion  in  the  French  Chamber  to  fine 
parents  who  evade  the  law.  It  appears  to  be 
the  practice  in  many  French  communities  to 
"inscribe"  children  who  are  withdrawn  from 
their  classes  to  work  in  factory  or  field. 

Prussia  is  cited  as  enforcing  the  law  for 
compulsory  instruction.  In  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Switzerland  all  soldiers  are  said 
to  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  in  England 
illiteracy  is  decreasing.  The  law  in  Holland 
has  been  in  force  only  since  1901,  and  Amster- 
dam shows  the  following  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  children  attending  school:  In  1898, 
36  per  cent  of  the  population;  in  1900,  44  per 
cent;  in  1901,  70  per  cent.  The  compulsory  law 
brought  about  a  quick  increase  of  26  per  cent. 
In  the  argument  in  the  Chamber  for  the 
adoption  of  a  law  for  compulsory  instruction 
in  Belgium,  the  statistics  of  1904  bearing  on 
instruction  of  military  recruits  were  cited  as 
follows:  17.52  per  cent  of  almost  absolutely 
ignorant  recruits;  11.44  per  cent  only  had 
excellent  primary  instruction,  while  71.02  per 
cent  had  only  the  most  elementary  schooling. 
The  following  figures  were  also  cited  concern- 
ing the  proportion  of  illiteracy  in  two  groups 
examined  in  1906,  of  100  men  each:  The  first 
group  had  30  completely  illiterate,  24  able  to 
write  their  names,  and  46  able  to  read,  WTite, 
and  calculate.  The  second  group  had  19  com- 
pletely illiterate,  21  able  to  write  their  names, 
and  60  able  to  read,  write,  and  calculate.  In 
the  first  group  of  young  men  54  per  cent  were 
absolutely  without  education,  and  in  the 
second  40  per  cent.  The  school  reports  be- 
tween the  years  1899  and  1902'  were  quoted  to 
prove  that  only  14.65  per  cent  of  Belgian 
children  received  complete  primary  instruc- 
tion, a  large  per  cent  leaving  school  with 
only  rudiinentary  knowledge.  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  the  number  of  children 
figuring  in  the  scholar  lists  was  no  proof  of 
the  education  of  the  masses,  but  rather  of  the 
sterility  of  a  noncompulsory  school  system. 

Destination  of  Emigrants  from  Italy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
emigrants  from  Italy  destined  for  transoceanic 
countries  in  1905,  1906,  and  during  the  five- 
year  period  1902-1906.  The  figures  were  ob- 
tained from  the  registers  of  the  Emigration 
Commissioners  at  Rome,  and  include  Italian 
emigrants  sailing  from  French  and  Belgian 
ports  as  well  as  those  sailing  from  Italian 
ports. 


Destination. 

1905 

1906 

Five  Years, 
1902-1906 

United  States, 

La  Plata, 

Brazil, 

Central  America,   . 

Pacific  Countries,  . 

Australia, 

Africa, 

264,990 

86.346 

15,033 

1,104 

677 

4 

310,976 

114,818 

13,145 

1,097 

302 

1,144,133 

333,809 

73,921 

4,687 

1,717 

173 

727 

Totals, 

368,154 

440,338 

1,559,167 

In  1906,  the  number  destined  for  the  United 
States  was  310,976,  or  70.62  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  all  transoceanic  countries,  as  com- 
pared with  264,990,  or  71 .  10  per  cent,  so  des- 
tined in  1905,  showing  that  while  the  number 
has  increased  the  proportion  destined  for  the 
United  States  remained  about  the  same.  Out 
of  a  total  of  1,559,167  Italian  emigrants  des- 
tined for  transoceanic  countries  during  the 
five-j'-ear  period  1902-1906,  the  number  des- 
tined for  the  United  States  was  1,144,133  or 
73 .  38  per  cent.  —  Bollettino  dell'  Emigrazione, 
1907,  No.  2,  Rovie. 

Fatal  Industrial  Accidents  In  Oreat 
Britain,  1906. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  industrial  acci- 
dents reported  in  the  year  1906  was  4,111,  a 
decrease  of  278  as  compared  with  the  year 
1905,  and  slightly  less  than  the  average  for 
the  five  years  1902-6.  The  decrease  of  278 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  a  decline  from  1,525 
to  1,200  in  the  number  of  deaths  of  seamen  ; 
fatal  accidents  to  railway  servants,  and  in 
factories  and  workshops,  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  numbers  for  each  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years. 

Out  of  every  10,000  workpeople  employed, 
about  six  (i.e.,  about  1  in  1,600)  were  killed  by 
industrial  accidents  on  the  average  of  the  five 
years  1902-1906.  The  highest  accident  death- 
rate  was  among  seamen  (53  per  10,000);  and 
the  death-rate  of  seamen  in  sailing  vessels  is 
three  times  as  great  as  even  this  high  ratio. 
The  accident  death-rate  among  seamen  is  five 
times  as  high  as  the  average  of  the  next  three 
most  dangerous  occupations,  n^nes  (12.82), 
quarries  (10.83),  and  railway  ser\'ice  (7.77). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  for  non-textile 
factories  falls  to  2.25  per  10,000,  and  that  for 
textile  factories  0.71  per  10,000.  —  The  Board 
of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  March,  1907. 

Iiabor  Accidents  in  Spain. 

The  Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales  (Mad- 
rid), in  a  recent  Bulletin  gives  statistics  of 
labor  accidents  occurring  in  Spain  during  the 
year  1905.  The  introduction  to  the  report 
describes  the  methods  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion as  to  accidents  and  shows  that  for  two 
reasons  the  statistics  presented  are  neither 
as  complete  nor  as  accurate  as  desirable: 
Firstly,  because  many  of  the  local  authorities 
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of  the  provinces,  upon  whom  the  Institute 
must  depend  for  reports,  fail  to  respond  satis- 
factorily, and,  secondly,  because  detailed  and 
exact  statistics  of  the  working  population  of 
Spain  are  not  available,  and  as  a  result  it  is 
impossible  to  make  deductions  as  to  the  extent 
and  importance  of  accidents  in  the  various 
occupations  which  would  be  both  interesting 
and  valuable. 

For  the  year  1905,  the  Institute  reported 
23,008  labor  accidents,  22,408  to  males  and  600 
to  females.  In  19,177  cases  the  accidents  re- 
sulted in  only  slight  injuries;  475  accidents 
resulted  in  serious  injuries,  21  of  these  causing 
permanent  partial  disability  and  20  permanent 
total  disability;  225  accidents  resulted  in 
death;  while  for  the  remaining  3,131  the  re- 
sults were  unknown  or  not  reported. 

Considering  the  occupations  of  the  persons 
injured,  the  greatest  number  of  accidents 
(4,614)  appear  in  transportation  enterprises, 
followed  by  4,276  in  mining  and  quarrj-ing, 
4,227  in  metal  working,  3,271  in  building 
operations,  1,185  in  woodworking,  and  1,154  in 
the  preparation  of  food  stuffs;  in  1,476  cases 
the  occupations  of  the  persons  injured  were 
not  stated,  and  the  remaining  2,805  accidents 
occurred  in  14  branches  of  occupation. 

Strike*  and  liOcbonts  In  Belvlani  In  1006. 

During  1906,  there  were  220  strikes  and  five 
lockouts  reported  in  Belgium.  The  strikes  in- 
volved 26,858  strikers  and  threw  11,468  other 
persons  out  of  work,  while  the  five  lockouts 
affected  291  establishments  and  threw  the 
whole  number  of  their  emploj-ees  (23,621)  out 
of  emplojTnent,  making  a  total  of  61,947  per- 
sons idle  on  account  of  labor  disputes  during 
1906. 

Of  the  220  strikes  reported,  207,  affecting 
24,892  strikers,  and  forcing  idleness  upon 
11,425  other  persons,  were  terminated  during 
the  year.  Fifty  strikes,  with  3,881  strikers, 
were  settled  in  favor  of  the  employees;  118, 
with  15,041  strikers,  in  favor  of  cmplo3-ers; 
and  38,  with  5,770  strikers,  by  compromise; 
for  one  strike,  affecting  200  strikers,  the  terms 
of  settlement  were  not  stated.  Disagreements 
with  regard  to  wages  were  responsible  for  110 
strikes,  affecting  15,495  strikers;  objectionable 
workmen  and  trade  union  matters  for  46,  -n-ith 
4,504  strikers;  hours  of  labor  and  conditions 
of  emplojTnent  for  43,  wnth  4,038  strikers; 
and  shop  rules  and  fines  for  eight,  with  855 
strikers.  The  greatest  number  of  strikes  in  a 
single  industry  —  72,  with  5,940  strikers  — 
were  found  among  the  textile  workers,  while 
the  greatest  number  of  strikers  (12,189)  were 
affected  by  27  strikes  occurring  in  mines.  The 
207  strikes,  settled  during  the  year,  affected 
303  establishments  with  a  total  of  74,502  em- 
ployees. 

The  five  lockouts  all  occurred  in  the  textile 
industries;  in  three  cases,  affecting  6,121  em- 
ployees, they  terminated  in  complete  success 


for  the  emploj'ers  and  in  two  cases  (17,500 
employees)  compromises  were  effected.  — 
Rew.e  du  Travail,  Brussels. 

BnBsian  ?fatlonaI  Peaaant  Iiand  Bank. 

During  the  last  40  years  the  system  of  land 
ownership  in  Russia  has  undergone  consider- 
able change,  manifested  by  the  breaking  up 
of  large  estates  through  purchases  by  the 
peasants  and  the  gradual  shifting  of  the  es- 
tates which  have  not  been  broken  up  from 
the  hands  of  the  nobility  into  the  hands  of 
the  capitalists.  At  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a  gradual  concentration  of  the  control  of 
peasants'  allotted  lands  in  the  hands  of  a 
growdng  class  of  economically  strong  peasants, 
accompanied  by  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
the  redi\nsions  of  communal  lands  and  a 
strengthening  of  private  ownership  in  land  by 
these  richer  peasants. 

In  spite  of  the  emancipation  of  the  peasant 
and  the  allotment  to  him  of  a  definite  parcel 
of  land  of  which  he  could  not  be  deprived  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  the  poorer  peasants  find 
themselves  still  in  a  most  unfortunate  position. 
Without  live  stock  or  agricultural  implements, 
the  small  allotment  of  land  proves  insufficient 
for  independent  farming.  Accordinglj^  the 
poorer  peasants  are  driven  either  to  becoming 
hired  laborers  or  to  renting  additional  land  on 
which  to  apply  their  surplus  labor.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  increasing  agricultural 
population  and  consequent  demand  for  land, 
the  rentals  charged  for  additional  parcels  have 
become  so  exorbitant  that  no  surplus  can  be 
gained  by  the  peasant  tilling  rented  parcels. 

Judging  by  the  average  jneld  of  wheat  on 
the  peasant  lands,  the  growth  of  land  tenantry 
in  Russia  can  hardly  be  called  a  success, 
either  from  the  commercial  point  of  view  or 
from  the  point  of  \-iew  of  production  alone. 
The  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  well-being 
of  the  peasants,  who  comprise  three-fourths 
of  the  Russian  people,  is  very  serious  indeed. 
Frequent  famines,  accompanied  by  most  ap- 
palling sufferings,  resulted  from  the  inability 
of  the  average  peasant  to  support  his  family 
on  a  small  holding  of  land  which  was  not  large 
enough  to  afford  a  surplus  even  during  years 
of  most  abundant  crops. 

The  State  has  made  efforts  to  meet  this 
demand  for  more  land.  The  most  important 
measure  was  the  organization  of  the  National 
Peasant  Land  Bank,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  grant  small  loans  to  indi\adual  peasants  or 
associations  of  peasants  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  purchase  additional  land. 
During  the  20  years  since  the  organization  of 
the  bank,  1883-1902,  this  bank  has  assisted 
978,208  households  to  purchase  17,742,613 
acres  of  land,  or  an  average  amount  of  land 
per  household  of  18.1  acres.  The  total  price 
of  the  land  bought  was  $235,422,094,  averag- 
ing $13.27  an  acre.  Of  the  total  amount  thus 
expended  the  householders  received  loans  from 
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the  bank  amounting  to  $182,908,792,  or  nearly 
78  per  cent  of  the  total.  Since  the  advances 
made  by  the  bank  never  covered  the  entire 
cost  of  the  land,  the  advantages  could  not  be 
secured  by  the  poorer  peasants,  —  those  who 
needed  additional  land  most.  The  influence 
of  the  bank  also  was  to  increase  the  demand 
for  land  on  sale,  and  hence  the  prices  of  land 
were  advanced  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
peasants.      Within    the    short    period    of    one 


decade  the  average  price  of  land  rose  over  100 
per  cent.  While  the  general  average  is  still 
low  as  compared  with  the  prices  of  land  in  the 
American  wheat  belt,  yet  the  actual  prices  of 
wheat  land  are  rising  considerably,  already 
approaching  $30  an  acre  throughout  the  Rus- 
sian wheat  belt,  except  in  the  eastern  section. 
—  Bulletin  No.  42,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1906, 1.  M.  Ruhinow. 
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Cbeap  Jewelry. 

Cheap  jewelry  is  sold  in  large  quantities  to 
the  women  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  this  variety  of  ornament  is 
steadily  growing  in  favor.  That  the  American 
manufacturer  participates  in  this  trade  but  in- 
significantly is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  jewelry  of  all  kinds 
from  the  United  States  to  the  whole  of  Europe 
during  the  year  1905  amounted  to  only  $356,- 
976.  In  every  industrial  centre  one  is  struck 
with  the  glitter  of  the  ornaments  made  from 
paste,  alloy,  or  lightly  put  together  siU^er,  and 
gold  of  low  carat,  worn  by  women  and  girls. 
Other  kinds  are  gilded,  plated,  or  rolled  baser 
metals.  Information  obtained  from  retailers 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  good  share  of 
this  trade  in  cheaper  articles  could  be  quickly 
in  the  hands  of  American  makers  if  an  aggres- 
sive selling  campaign  were  inaugurated.  This 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  record  of  our 
sales  to  the  5,600,000  residents  of  Canada  in 
1905,  amounting  to  $941,583.  Yet  in  the 
British  Isles,  with  an  area  of  but  121,000  square 
miles,  considerably  less  than  half  that  of  Texas, 
we  sell  to  a  population,  estimated  in  1906  to 
number  43,660,000,  comparatively  little.  The 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  a  neck  chain  and  locket  on  exliibition,  the 
locket  of  American  make,  and  the  last  one  left 
out  of  a  purchase  of  120  dozen  bought  by  a 
small  English  retailer  a  short  time  ago.  The 
lockets  were  carried  over  by  a  British  whole- 
sale jeweler  who  visited  the  United  States 
recently,  and  the  retailer  says  that  they  have 
sold  with  surprising  rapidity.  They  were  con- 
structed to  carry  but  one  small  photograph, 
whereas   the   English  wearer   prefers  a  locket 


in  which  a  photo  can  be  inserted  in  each  side 
Those  manufactured  in  England  and  Germany 
are  so  made.  The  specimen  sent  is  not  so  neat 
or  salable  as  the  others  in  the  lot,  but  it  shows 
in  a  general  way  what  is  in  good  demand  there. 
Thirteen  pence  (26  cents)  was  paid  to  the  im- 
porter for  the  locket,  and  9  pence  (18  cents) 
for  the  chain.  The  two  together  retail  for  3 
shillings  and  6  pence  (84  cents). 

When  our  manufacturers  of  cheap  imitation 
jewelry  make  an  effort  to  share  in  the  trade 
they  will  at  least  find  no  patriotic  prejudice 
operating  against  them,  seeing  that  the  market 
is  now  almost  if  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
German,  French,  Swiss,  and  Bohemian  makers. 

British-made  goods  are  of  superior  quality, 
necessitating  higher  prices.  To  such  an  extent 
have  the  domestic  manufacturers  been  affected 
by  the  popularity  and  price  of  the  cheaper  con- 
tinental products  that  many  of  them  are  now 
selling  foreign-made  articles  to  the  retail  trade 
to  get  the  jobbers'  profit,  while  enabling  their 
own  travelers  to  carry  a  more  complete  line, 
thus  reducing  the  expense  of  selling  the  wares 
from  their  own  establishments.  The  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  a  few 
samples  of  the  ready  selling  kinds,  which  are 
enumerated  and  described  below  : 

Specimen  Rings,  Pins,  and  Combs. 
No.  1.  A  lady's  pin  or  brooch  set  with  a  large 
imitation  amethyst  in  the  center  and  sur- 
rounded with  artificial  pearls.  This  is  one  of 
the  late  designs  and  is  being  disposed  of  in 
considerable  quantities.  Being  sold  as  "real 
silver,"  but  without  the  British  "hallmarks," 
and  known  here  as  "sterling  silver."  The  trade 
in  this  country  are  very  much  taken  up  with 
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the  skill  with  which  the  stones  are  set  to  show 
as  prominently  as  possible.  This  sample,  No.  1, 
is  the  product  of  a  German  factory  and  is  sold 
to  the  retailer  for  1  shilling  and  9  pence  (42 
cents),  and  he  in  turn  sells  it  for  3  shillings  and 
6  pence  (84  cents). 

No.  2.  A  child's  ring  set  with  a  stone,  made  in 
Germany,  from  9  carat  gold  (not  hallmarked), 
wholesale  price  1  shilling  and  3  pence  (30  cents), 
and  retailed  for  2  shillings  (48  cents.) 

No.  3.  French-made  hat  pin  with  shell  head. 
Wholesale  price,  13  pence  (26  cents),  retail,  21 
pence  (42  cents). 

No.  4.  British-made  silver-headed  hat  pins, 
costing,  wholesale,  8  pence  (16  cents),  and  sell- 
ing over  the  counter  for  1  shilling  (24  cents). 
This  has  been  in  very  good  demand  on  account 
of  its  strength,  neatness,  and  lightness.  The 
top  is  merely  bent  silver  and  "hallmarked." 
Hat  pins  with  very  showy  heads  or  such  as  are 
too  heavy  move  but  slowly,  the  heavy  ones 
having  a  tendency  to  work  out  of  position  when 
in  use  and  get  lost.  Enameled  heads  in  quiet 
colors  also  sell  well. 

No.  5.  Back  hair  comb  made  in  France.  A 
poor  imitation  of  mother-of-pearl  set  -with  paste 
stones.  This  color  of  comb  is  being  tried  as  a 
substitute  for  the  prevailing  tortoise  shell 
colored  comb,  but  whether  it  will  take  or  not  is 
yet  to  be  determined.  The  comb  sent  costs  22 
pence  (44  cents),  and  sells  at  retail  for  36  pence 
(72  cents). 

Combs  are  also  put  up  in  sets  of  two  for  side 
wear  and  one  for  the  back,  although  they  do 
not  sell  so  well  as  when  they  can  be  disposed  of 
separately.  Tortoise  shell  colors  have  had  a 
very  good  run,  but  just  at  present  several  new 
colors  are  being  submitted  in  an  attempt  to 
change  the  prevailing  fashion;  the  object,  of 
course,  being  to  cause  the  ones  now  being  worn 
to  be  discarded  as  xinfashionable,  thus  keeping 
up  a  better  demand.  The  cheaper  qualities  are 
nearly  all  set  with  paste  stones;  some  of  them 
also  have  crude  flowers  and  leaves  painted  on 
the  top.  There  is  a  constant  inquiry  for  combs 
without  stone  settings,  having  instead  a  very 
thin  sheet  of  gold  or  metal  to  imitate  gold  bent 
round  and  fixed  to  the  top  edge  or  ridge.  Many 
of  these  have  been  sent  as  presents  from  the 
United  States  to  persons  in  England,  and  al- 
though English-made  horn  ones  decorated  in 
this  fashion  can  be  had,  their  price  is  too  high 
to  meet  the  means  of  the  wearers  of  the  common 
and  largest  side  of  the  trade.  Some  have  been 
submitted  from  the  Continent  merely  gilded, 
but  as  the  gilt  soon  wears  off  they  are  not  much 
sought  after. 

Star  Pendant,  Belts,  and  Buckles. 
No.  6.  A  white-metal  lady's  star  pendant  set 
with  white  paste  brilliants.  A  new  style 
recently  introduced,  which  is  selling  very  fast; 
made  in  Bohemia;  wholesale  price,  21  pence 
(42  cents);  retail  price,  36  pence  (72  cents). 
It  was  suggested  to  me  that  if  the  brilliants 


were  tastefully  arranged  in  the  three  national 
colors,  red,  white,  and  blue,  the  pendants  could 
be  disposed  of  even  more  readily  and  at  a 
slightly  higher  price. 

No.  7.  A  German-made  set  of  blouse  pins 
(four  pieces)  "cased"  in  gold,  each  carrying  one 
green  stone.  These  goods  are  in  continuous 
demand.  Wholesale  price,  18  pence  (36  cents); 
retail  for  36  pence  (72  cents). 

Ladies'  belts  are  worn  by  the  million.  They 
are  sold  complete  —  buckle,  back  piece,  and 
belt  material  proper.  I  find  that  many  wearers 
inquire  for  buckle  and  back  piece  only,  pre- 
ferring to  attach  them  to  suitable  belt  material 
of  their  own  selection.  This  practice  is  being 
resisted  so  strongly  by  belt  makers  that  the 
retail  trade  finds  itself  unable  to  obtain  buckles  * 
and  back  pieces.  The  makers  will  sell  buckles, 
but  not  back  pieces  to  match.  This  presents  an 
opportunity  for  American  manufacturers  of  like 
articles  to  enter  an  important  field.  The  belt 
buckles  and  back  pieces  should  be  dehverable 
to  the  retail  dealer  at  prices  not  exceeding  $1 
for  the  two  parts,  so  that  he  can  retail  them 
for  $1.25  to  $2. 

Men's  cuff  links,  preferably  gold  finish  of 
some  kind,  without  stones,  but  embossed  or 
neatly  and  simply  engraved,  which  the  manu- 
facturer can  sell  between  25  cents  and  $1  a 
pair,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  retailers,  be  a 
desirable  and  quick-selling  line. 

Illustrated  Catalogues. 

The  manufacturers,  their  agents,  and  the 
wholesale  dealers  issue  illustrated  catalogues 
periodically.  Prices  are  attached  to  each  arti- 
cle illustrated,  but  these  prices  are  the  lowest 
at  which  the  goods  should  be  retailed.  They 
represent  an  advance  approximating  an  addi- 
tion of  one-third  to  the  cost.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, as  much  as  double  the  wholesale  price  is 
added  by  retail  jewelers  to  articles  of  new 
design  which  strongly  attract  the  buying  pub- 
lic. The  clients  of  the  wholesaler  are  asked  not 
to  sell  below  the  figures  given  in  the  body  of  the 
catalogue,  although  they  are  under  no  direct 
obligation  to  comply  with  the  request. 

The  front  pages  of  catalogues  containing  the 
jobber's  or  manufacturer's  prices  to  the  trade 
are  detachable.  The  retailer  can  therefore  re- 
move them  and  use  the  book  to  give  customers 
an  idea  of  the  appearance  and  price  of  articles 
he  can  obtain  for  them,  but  which  are  not  car- 
ried in  his  stock.  Similar  catalogues,  issued  in 
March,  are  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures, together  with  the  detached  pages  giving 
trade  prices.  Goods  are  usually  sold  only  in 
the  minimum  quantities  given  with  the  whole- 
sale prices,  ranging  from  single  articles  and 
pairs  to  quarter,  half,  or  full  dozens,  according 
to  their  size  and  value.  Terms  vary  from  2-^ 
per  cent  prompt  cash,  30  days  net,  to  five  per 
cent  for  prompt  cash,  2^  per  cent  30  days;  net, 
three  months.  The  express  or  postage  charges 
are  paid  by  the  seller. 
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Preparation  of  New  Designs. 

\Vhen  new  designs  are  prepared  to  submit 
to  the  trade  it  is  customary  to  make  samples 
only,  the  time  taken  to  execute  an  order  for 
them  approximating  six  weeks.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  enable  their  customers  to  keep  in- 
formed as  to  the  latest  designs,  manufacturers 
will  send  to  them  packages  containing  the 
newest  patterns  on  approval  for  a  few  days. 
Even  after  any  pattern  has  proven  a  good 
seller  the  continental  manufacturer  does  not 
make  it  up  to  stock.  The  contrary  is  general 
with  the  British  maker.  He  usually  carries  a 
full  line  for  prompt  delivery.  As  an  induce- 
ment, the  maker  offers  to  his  trade,  for  adver- 
tising purposes,  the  free  loan  of  electros  cover- 
ing most  of  the  things  he  produces. 

Our  small  exports  of  jewelry  show  that  we 
are  as  yet  but  on  the  fringe  of  a  trade  which 
may  be  developed  into  one  of  great  importance. 
Retail  jewelers  and  general  dry  goods  dealers 
who  cater  for  the  working-class  trade  look  upon 
these  low-priced  commodities  with  considerable 
favor.  They  sell  readily  in  large  quantities  and 
at  a  good  profit.  Therefore  if  our  makers  of 
such  jewelry  can  meet  the  prices  of  their  trans- 
Atlantic  competitors  they  have  a  fruitful  field 
before  them.  Watches  of  American  make, 
from  the  expensive  classes  to  the  humble  one- 
dollar  kind,  are  common  here.  Well-directed 
efforts  to  obtain  a  standing  in  this  ideal  market 
from  a  distributor's  standpoint  will  meet  with 
a  great  measure  of  success. 

The  samples  and  catalogue  described  above 
will  be  loaned  to  those  interested  in  order  of 
application,  upon  applying  to  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IVanted. 

[Wherever  a  "file  number"  is  mentioned  in  the 
iollowing  notes,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  names 
and  addresses,  together  with  additional  information, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  file  number  must  always  be  mentioned 
when  writing  for  more  definite  information.] 

Go-cart.').  —  Catalogues  and  terms  to  general 
agent  arc  wanted  by  a  large  English  retailer  of 
baby  carriages.     File  No.  945. 

Salted  fish.  —  An  Italian  firm  of  merchandise 
brokers  and  general  agents  desires  correspond- 
ence relative  to  consignments  of  salted  fish. 
File  No.  910. 

Paper  sacks.  —  An  inquiry  is  received  from 
Italy  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  most 
important  American  manufacturers  of  paper 
sacks  for  packing  cement.     File  No.  930. 

Canned  goods.  —  Vice-Consul  P.  S.  Heintzle- 
man,  of  Dalny,  forwards  the  addresses  of  lead- 
ing local  firms  with  whom  he  would  recommend 
American  exporters  of  canned  goods  to  corre- 
spond for  Manchurian  trade.     File  No.  821. 


School  supplies.  —  An  American  consul  fur- 
nishes the  address  of  an  English  firm  Tvith  whom 
it  would  be  advisable  for  American  manufac- 
turers of  school  supplies  to  correspond  for  the 
extension  of  their  export  trade.     File  No.  822. 

Novelties. —  Consul-General  Alban  G.  Sn3'der> 
of  Buenos  Aires,  furnishes  the  address  of  a  busi- 
ness man  there  who  is  willing  to  correspond 
with  American  manufacturers  of  novelties  for 
the  introduction  of  such  goods  into  Argentina. 
File  No.  815. 

Laundry  vxachinery.  —  An  American  consul 
in  a  large  Spanish-American  city,  where  no 
steam  laundries  have  yet  been  established,  fur- 
nishes the  address  of  a  business  man  who  is 
willing  to  take  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can laundry  machinery.     File  No.  817. 

Fertilizers.  —  Much  interest  is  manifest  in  a 
foreign  country  in  improving  agriculture,  and 
it  is  expected  that  importations  will  increase. 
The  American  consul  names  the  proper  au- 
thorities who  should  be  addressed  in  seeking 
trade  in  this  line.     File  No.  941. 

Sanitary  goods.  —  An  American  consular 
officer  in  an  Oriental  city,  which  is  provided 
with  a  good  waterworks,  and  where  consider- 
able building  is  now  going  on,  states  tliat  an 
American  firm  there  could  probably  effect  the 
sale  of  sanitary  equipment.     File  No.  940. 

Electric  incandescent  lamps.  —  A  business 
man  of  Holland  ad\'ises  Consul  Hill  that  he  de- 
sires to  enter  into  correspondence  with  manu- 
facturers of  highly  economical  electrical 
incandescent  lamps  with  a  view  of  taking  the 
agency  for  the  Netherlands.     File  No.  950. 

Dental  supplies.  —  An  American  consul  in 
the  Levant  has  recently  received  several  in- 
quiries in  reference  to  dental  supplies  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  As  he  is  without 
any  late  catalogues  of  this  class  of  goods, 
American  manufacturers  are  requested  to  for- 
ward same  with  complete  information.  File 
No.  927. 

Telephone  line  equipment.  —  It  is  proposed  to 
build  several  telephone  lines  in  a  South  Ameri- 
can country,  and  the  American  consul  there 
reports  that  those  interested  have  written  to 
Europe  for  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  lines  and 
apparatus,  and  that  American  firms  should  at 
once  address  the  parties  he  names.  File  No. 
943. 

Automobiles.  —  A  concession  has  been 
granted  in  a  South  American  Republic  to  a 
party  giving  him  the  exclusive  right  to  operate 
freight  automobiles  on  all  the  wagon  roads  of 
the  country.  The  name  of  this  party  and  that 
of  the  chief  importer  of  automobiles  in  the 
capital  city  are  furnished  by  the  American  con- 
sular representative  there.     File  No.  944. 


PUBLICATIONS    OF    THE 


BUREAU  OF  Statistics  of  Laboe. 


The  following  issues  of  tlie  annual  reports  of  this  Department  remain  in  print  and  will 
be  forwarded  when  requested,  upon  receipt  of  the  price  set  against  each  Part  and  bound 
volume. 


Annual  Report  on  tlie  Statiatlca 
of  liabor. 

1S93.  liound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
This  report  contains  a  special  report  on 
Unemployment,  and  Labor  Chronology  for 
the  year  1893;  this  latter  will, be  mailed 
separately  for  5  cents. 

1S96.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  1.5  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Social  and  Industrial  Changes 
in  the  County  of  Barnstable  (postage  5  c.) ; 

II.  Graded  Weekly  Wages,  1810-1S91,  second 
part  (postage  10  c);  III.  Labor  Chronology 
for  1896  (postage  5  c.). 

1897-  Boimd  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Comparative  Wages  and  Prices, 
1860-1897  (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Graded  Weekly 
Wages,  1810-1891,  third  part  (postage  10  c.) ; 

III.  Labor  Chronology  for  1897  (postage 
5  c). 

1898.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  25  cents. 
Contains,  I.Sunday  Labor  (postage  fie); 
II.  Graded  Weekly  Wages,  1810-1891,  fourth 
part  (postage  15  c.) ;  III.  Labor  Chronology 
fof  1898  (i>08tage  5c.). 

1899.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Changes  in  Conducting  Retail 
Trade  in  Boston  since  1874  (postage  5  c.) ; 
II.  Labor  Chronology  for  1899  (postage 
10  c). 

1900.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  25  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Population  of  Massachusetts  in 
1900;  II.  The  Insurance  of  Workingmen 
(postage  10  c.) ;  III.  Graded  Prices,  1816- 
1891  (postage  15  c.). 

1903.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Race  in  Industry  (postage  5c.) ; 

II.  Free  Employment  Offices  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Countries  (postage  5  c.) ; 

III.  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  the 
Negro  in  Massachusetts  (postage  5  c.) ;  IV. 
Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology  for  1903 
(postage  5  c). 

1903.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  20  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Industrial  Education  of  Work- 
ing Girls  (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Cotton  Manu- 
factures in  Massachusetts  and  the  Southern 
States  (postage  5  c.) ;  III.  Old-age  Pensions 
(postage  5  c.) ;  IV.  Industrial  Opportunities 
not  yet  Utilized  in  Massachusetts  (postage 
5  c.) ;  V.  Statistics  of  Manufactures :  1903- 
1904  (postage  5  c.) ;  VI.  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Chronology  (postage  5  c). 


1906.  Part  I.  The  Apprenticeship  Sys- 
tem (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Trained  and  Supple- 
mental Employees  for  Domestic  Service 
(postage  5  c.) ;  III.  The  Incorporation  of 
Trade  Unions  (postage  5  c.) ;  IV.  Statistics 
of  Manufactures :  1904-1905  (postage  5  c.) ; 
V.  Labor  Laws  of  Massachusetts  (postage 
5  c.) ;  VI.  Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology 
(postage  10  c). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Siatistios 
of  Slannfaotnrea. 

Publication  begun  in  1886,  but  all  volumes 
previous  to  1892  are  now  out  of  print.  Each 
volume  contains  comparisons,  for  identical 
establishments,  between  two  or  more  years 
as  to  Capital  Devoted  to  Production,  Goods 
Made  and  Work  Done,  Stock  and  Materials 
Used,  Persons  Employed,  Wages  Paid, 
Time  in  Operation,  and  Proportion  of  Busi- 
ness Done.  The  Industrial  Chronology 
which  forms  a  Part  of  each  report  up  to 
and  including  the  year  1902  presents  an  In- 
dustrial Chronology  by  Towns  and  Indus- 
tries. Beginning  with  the  year  1903,  the 
Industrial  Chronology  is  combined  with 
that  for  Labor  under  the  title  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Chronology  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of 
Labor.  Beginning  with  the  year  1904,  the 
Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manu- 
factures was  discontinued  as  a  separate 
volume  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Report 
on  Labor. 

The  volumes  now  remaining  in  print  are 
given  below,  the  figures  in  parentheses  in- 
dicating the  amount  of  postage  needed  to 
secure  them : 

1898  (15  c.);  1893  (15  c);  1894  (15  C.)  ; 
1895  (15  C);  1896  (10  C.)  ;  1897  (10  C.) ; 
1898  (15  c.),  contains  also  a  historical  report 
on  the  TexUle  Industries;  1899  (10  c.) ; 
1900  (10  c.) ;  1902  (10  c.) ;  19oa  (10  c). 

Special  Reports. 

A  Manual  of  Distributive  Co-operation  — 
1885  (postage  5  c). 

Reports  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  America  — 1902, 1903, 
1904, 1905,  and  1906  (postage  5  cents  each). 


Labor  Bulletins 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

These  Bulletins  contain  a  large  variety  of  interesting  and  pertinent  matter  on  the  Social 
and  Industrial  Condition  of  the  Workingman,  together  with  leading  articles  on  the  Condi- 
tion of  Employment,  Earnings,  etc.  The  following  numbers  are  the  only  ones  now  remain- 
ing in  print,  and  will  be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  five  cents  each  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 


No.  31,  May,  1904.  City  Labor  in 
Massaehusetts  —  Review  of  Employment 
and  Earnings  for  Six  Months  ending  April 
30, 1904—  Average  Retail  Prices  In  17  Cities 

—  Bi-monthly  Record  of  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs—  Editorial,  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones  —  In- 
dustrial Agreements  —  Current  Comment  on 
Labor  Questions :  Open  and  Closed  Shop  — 
Labor  Legislation  in  Other  States  and 
Foreign  Countries  —  Recent  Legal  Labor 
Decisions  —  Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor, 
Industrial,  Sociological,  and  General  Mat- 
ters of  Public  Interest  —  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts. 

No.  32,  July,  1904.  Child  Labor  in 
the  United  States  and  Massachusetts  —  Net 
Profits  of  Labor  and  Capital  — The  Inherit- 
ance Tax  —  Absence  after  Pay  Day  —  Pay 
of  Navy  Yard  Workmen  —  Labor  Legisla- 
tion in  Massachusetts  for  1904  —  Industrial 
Agreements  —  Current  Comment  on  Labor 
Questions:  Eight-hour  Workday  —  Recent 
Legal  Labor  Decisions —  Excerpts  Relating 
to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  Gen- 
eral Matters  of  Public  Interest— Statistical 
Abstracts. 

No.  36,  Jane,  1905.  Tramps  and 
Vagrants.  Census  of  1905  —  The  Loom  Sys- 
tem—  Weekly  Day  of  Rest — Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labor  on  Public  Works  —  The  Cen- 
sus Enumerators  of  1905  — Average  Retail 
Prices,  October  and  April  —  Semi-annual 
Record  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts :  Six  Months 
ending  April  30, 1905  —  Labor  Legislation  in 
Massachusetts  for  1905  —  Current  Comment 
on  Labor  Questions:  Profit  Sharing  —  In- 
dustrial Agi-eements  —  Recent  Legal  Labor 
Decisions  — Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor,  In- 
dustrial, Sociological,  and  General  Matters 
of  Public  Interest  — Statistical  Abstracts. 

No.  48,  July,  1906.  Non-Collectable 
Indebtedness  —  Pawnbrokers'  Pledges  — 
Houi's  of   Labor  in   Certain   Occupations 

—  Labor  Legislation  in  1906  —  Current  Com- 
ment on  Labor  Questions :  The  Inheritance 
Tax  —  Industrial  Information  —  Industrial 
Agreements  —  Trade  Union  Notes  —  Recent 
Legal  Labor  Decisions  —  Excerpts  Relating 
to  Labor,  Industi-ial,  Sociological,  and  Gen- 
eral Matters  of  Public  Interest — Statistical 
Abstracts. 

No.  43,  September,  1906.  Organi- 
zation of  Ti-ade  Schools  — Textile  Schools 
in  the  United  States  —  Convention  of  Labor 
Bureaus  — Maternity  Aid  — Stone-meal  as  a 
Fertilizer  — Injunctions  against  Strikes  and 
Lockouts  —  Industrial  Information  —  Indus- 
trial A  greements  —  Trade  Union  Notes  — 
Recent  Legal  Labor  Decisions  —  Excerpts 


— Statistical  Abstracts  —Trade Union  Direc- 
tory for  1906. 

No.  45,  Jannary,  1907.  Income  and 
Inheritance  Taxes  —  Child  Labor  and  the 
Census  —  Cotton  Manufacturing  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1850  and  1905  —  Railroad  Pen- 
sions in  the  United  States  and  Canada- 
Convict  Labor  in  Massachusetts— The  Pres- 
ident on  Labor  Matters  —  Trade  Union 
Notes  — Recent  Court  Decisions  Relating  to 
Labor  —  Industrial  Agreements  —  Current 
Comment:  Old-age  Pensions  —  Excerpts  — 
Statistical  Abstracts  —  Magazine  Articles 
on  Labor  Topics,  1906. 

No.  46,  February,  1907.  Unemploy- 
ment in  Massachusetts  —  State  Free  Em- 
ployment Office  —Insurance  against  Un- 
employment in  Foreign  Countries — The 
Metropolitan  District  —  Population :  Boston 
and  Massachusetts  —  Labor  Legislation: 
United  States  and  Canada,  1906  —  Industrial 
Agreements  —  Excei-pts  —  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts —  Industrial  Information. 

No.  47,  Marcli,  1907.  Boston's  Tax- 
payers—  Distributive  Co-operation  in  New 
England  —  Indu9ti'ial  Education  for  Shoe 
Workers  —  Technical  Education:  England 
and  the  United  States  — Females  in  Gainful 
Occupations,  1895, 1905— Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs :  Massachusetts,  1905-06.  —  State  Free 
Employment  Office — Labor  Legislation  in 
Foreign  Countries,  1906  —  Current  Com- 
ment :  Large  versus  Small  Families  —  Trade 
Union  Notes  —  Industrial  Agreements  — 
Recent  Court  Decisions  Relating  to  Labor 
—  Excerpts  —  Statistical  Abstracts  —  Indus- 
trial Information. 

No.  48,  April,  1907.  Manufactures: 
Massachusetts  and  Other  States,  No.  1, 
Comparison  for  Certain  Industries  —  The 
German  Workman  —  Business  Advertis- 
ing—  Postal  Savings  Banks — State  Free 
Employment  Office  —  Trade  Union  Notes  — 
Industrial  Agreements  —  Recent  Court  De- 
cisions Relating  to  Labor  —  Excerpts  — 
Statistical  Abstracts— Industrial  Informa- 
tion. 

No.  49,  May,  1907.  Manufactures: 
Massachusetts  and  Other  States,  No.  2, 
Comparison  for  300  Cities  —  Immigrant 
Aliens  Destined  for  Massachusetts,  1897- 
1906— Average  Retail  Prices,  April,  1907  — 
State  Free  Employment  Office  — Quarterly 
Record  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts:  October, 
November,  and  December,  1906  — Recent 
Court  Decisions  Relating  to  Labor  — Ex- 
cerpts —  Statistical  Abstracts  —  Industrial 
Information. 


i- 


